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THE TOBACCO WORM AND FLY: 


FARTHER REMARKS ON THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND HABITS, 


Tue following letter was prefaced with apologies, altogether unnecessary, as 
the reader will perceive, for the writer’s want of habit and experience in writing 
for the Press. As often happens with such apologies from such writers, they are 
followed by exactly that sort of plain-as-a-pike-staff sort of statement which is 
at once most intelligible and most pleasing to every reader who likes to throw 
aside the shell and come at once to the kernel of the matter. This letter from 
Mr. Dorsett, as well as those lately received from Mr. Bowre and Mr. James 
Owens, Jr., on the subject of Tobacco—Mr. Carerton on Grazing, and Doctor 
Wiuiamson on Fattening Cattle—all of which occur to us at the moment—as 
well as many others that might be designated, besides the information they con- 
vey, go to convince us how much knowledge, more than is usually supposed, is 
locked up, as it were, in the experience and the minds of the plainest practical 
farmers and planters, confined to themselves, or at most communicated orally to 
their immediate neighbors, and which ought to be universally disseminated for 
common benefit. 

In regard to the habits of these pestiferous insects, we confess that we did not 
expect, when we commenced the inquiry, that so much observation had been 
made ; and even though its promulgation should lead to no practical preventives 
against their ravages, at the moment, the facts related are not the less honorable 
to the “ habits ” and the character of the observers ; inasmuch as they show that 
Agriculture has some followers who pursue it as an interesting and intellectual 
avocation, opening various fields for amusing as well as useful researches. How 
much in real merit above the horse that he rides, or the ox that he drives, is the 
drone whose only ambition is to count the money results of all his operations— 
esteeming and treating the business to which his children are to devote their 
lives as a mere beastly, mindless drudgery ? Instead of which, what industry, it 
may be demanded, under Heaven, offers so many opportunities for the exercise 
of benevolence—so many curious subjects of examination—such hopeful ground 
for improvement? Why, reader! it has been but a few years since the agricul- 
tural world was presented, through the agency of the “ Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge,” (one of the most praiseworthy and useful associations to 
which any period of the world has given birth)—it has been but a few vears 
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since, under their auspices, the ‘‘ Farmers’ Series ” of their publications was is- 
sued, embracing the latest improvements—what might be deemed the sum of 
agricultural knowledge at that time—and yet already a supplemental volume has 
just been published at their instance by Professor Johnston, to give more recent 
discoveries and observations ; and these discoveries and improvements are found 
to be yet more valuable and important than any which had previously been made 
known. We mention it only to show how progressive is the course of agricul- 
tural melioration, and how, as we rise in this pursuit, asin others, in the knowl- 
edge of discoveries already made, the prospect opens far and wide on all sides, 
for yet greater ameliorations, to stimulate industry and keep honorable ambition 
alive. But, introductory to the following letters, let us take room to put to the 
reader one or two simple questions: Have you children—sons or daughters— 
who are to live and prosper in the world by the practice of Rural Industry? If 
yes—are you taking the necessary measures to have them imbued with such knowl- 
edge and such tastes as will invest their every-day life and occupations with that 
interest which can only exist where there is room for amusing investigation, and 
the hope of profitable discovery? Or do you mean that they shall delve on, 
through a toilsome, monotonous existence, their daily labor being associated in 
the mind with nothing but the gross amount of the money tts produce will com- 
mand in the market ! If, for yourself and your children; you would give to every 
object in Nature some power to amuse and to invite intellectual speculation, and 
banish the ennui that afflicts and depresses the uncultivated mind, and drives its 
possessor to the rum-shop or the gaming-table, procure for yourself, and throw 
in their way the researches and experience of active-minded, laborious and phi- 
lanthropic inquirers into the Natural History of animals and vegetables, the com- 
position of soils and manures, the philosophy of cheese and butter making, the 
propagation and food of injurious insects, &c. Get your commission merchant 
to call on the booksellers—any of them will send you, without charge, a cata- 
logue of his books. Subscribe, too, if you can, to circulating libraries. For a 
few dollars a year, you may have access to tens of thousands of volumes. Take 
the agricultural papers, of course. In this journal you will get thgeream of 
what comes in our way, and we see all that is published in our own and most 
of that which appears in Englandand in France. Believe us, agriculturists, there 
is no occasion to go, for amusement or information, to branches of knowledge 
alien to your own situation and employments ; for those which are immediately 
and collaterally connected with them are infinitely various and entertaining ; and 
if you will give your children a chance to cultivate them, when they are young, 
and their habits yet being formed, they will go through life without—no, not 
without, but with one great, unceasing lamentation—lamenting the want of time 
and faculties to look for and to learn, more and more. 

Well, good reader, little did you, and as little did we, expect to be led off upon 
such a digression, when we took pen in hand merely to express our own, and to 
bespeak your thanks for the information conveyed in the letters which follow 
from intelligent and obliging correspondents ; yet we must ask you to bear with 
us while we transcribe a single passage, met with even since the preceding was 
written, in the conclusion of the Life of the celebrated circumnavigator, James 
Coox, who “‘ was born in a mud hut at Maston, in the North Riding of York- 
shire, 27th October, 1728. His father was an agricultural servant, who, with 
his wife, bore a most unexceptionable character for honesty and industry.” The 
author of his interesting Biography closes it with some striking reflections, 
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which we cannot resist the inclination to copy, before we are called to breakfast. 
By-the-by, there is no sort of reading more useful for your sons, than the lives 
of men who, under difficulties, have attained eminence in their day. Many have 
been the men, such as Decatur and Porter, who have had their youthful ambi- 
tion awakened, and been stimulated to deeds of daring enterprise, by reading the 
life and adventures of such men as Capt. Cook. But to the extract; if you have 
a son old enough to understand, with a spirit to feel the force of it, give it to him 
to ‘read out” to you, as they used to call it when my father used to make me 
read him one of Sterne’s Letters to Maria, or some passages from Tristam Shandy, 
or whatever striking Essay on Agriculture happened at the time to appear in the 
newspapers, such as Taylor’s “* Arator ” letters, that first appeared in a George- 
town newspaper.—“That man was never happy—happy upon reflection and while 
looking to the Past or the Future—who could not say to himself that he had 
made something of the faculties that God gave, and had not lived altogether 
without progression, like one of the inferior animals. We do not speak of mere 
wealth or station ; these are comparatively nothing—are as often missed as at- 
tained even by those who best merit them—and do not of themselves constitute 
happiness, when they are possessed. But there must be some consciousness of 
an intellectual or moral progress, or there can be no satisfaction, no self-con- 
gratulation in reviewing what of life may be already gone, no hope in the pros- 
pect of what is yet to come. All men feel this, and all men feel it strongly ; 
and if they could secure for themselves the source of happiness in question by a 
wish, would avail themselves of the privilege with sufficient alacrity. Nobody 
would pass his life in ignorance if knowledge were to be had by merely looking 
up to the clouds for it; it is the labor necessary for its acquirement that scares 
them ; and this labor they have not resolution to encounter—yet it is, in truth, 
from the exertion by which it must be obtained, that knowledge derives at least 
half its value; for to this, entirely, we owe the sense of merit in ourselves 
which the acquisition brings along with it; and hence no little of the happiness 
of which we have just described its possession to be the source. Besides that, 
the labor itself soon becomes an enjoyment.” This last remark is eminently 
true: the labor itself becomes an enjoyment, for there is constantly associated 
in the mind the idea of the enviable distinction that justly waits on superior 
knowledge, and the power which it so certainly confers, that the French have 
cast it into a motto— Le savoir est puissance”—Knowledge is power. Let 
these observations meet with a ready reception among youth, says the writer, in 
whatever rank in life. Honor, and fame, and excellence are not to be achieved, 
even in farming, by merely wishing for them. It is only by an unwearied 
striving after a new and nobler nature—only by being useful to our fellows, and 
making the most of those qualities of mind which God has given us, that un- 
common success and happiness are to be obtained in any path, or that we can 
fulfill the true ends of our existence as beings endowed by Providence with supe- 
rior faculties. 


Letter from W.N. Dorsett, Esgq., to J. 8S. Sxrnner, Editor of The Farmers’ 
Library, on the Insects that attack the Tobacco Plant. 
December 20, 1847. 
Dear Sir: Your favor of the 24th ult., to which I am about to attempt a 
reply, was not received, in consequence of my absence from home, until the 7th 
inst. I was again compelled to leave home for a week, which necessarily de- 


layed my reply to the present time. 
It is my opinion that at least one-fourth of the whole tobacco crop planted in 
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the year 1846 in Prince George’s County was destroyed by the Horn or Tobacce 
Worm. They are produced by the horn or unicorn fly, as they are very appro- 
priately called. ‘This fly lays its eggs after sunset, chiefly on the under side of 
the leaf of the larger plants of tobacco, nearer the top than the bottom of the 
plant. ‘They proceed very rapidly, darting from plant to plant, and usually lay 
but one egg on a leaf. ‘They hatch in from four to eight days, and begin to eat 
as soon as hatched. At this period they may be easily found and destroyed, by 
a very small hole eaten through the plant. In a few days they rove about the 
leaf. When about one-fourth grown they crawl from one leaf to another, and 
when about two-thirds grown they descend the stalk, and in the heat of the 
day sometimes retire into the cool earth, under the lower leaves of the larger 
plants. They as frequently ascend another plant as the one from which they 
have descended. ‘They, like the silk-worm, shed two or three times before they 
get their growth, and at each time cease to eat for several hours. ‘They require 
from two to three weeks to arrive at maturity, soon after which they descend 
the plant and bury themselves in the field at various depths, from 4 inches to two 
feet deep. I am not aware that the tobacco worm surrounds himself with any 
kind of covering, as the silk-worm does. He remains in the earth, in the chrysa- 
lis state (having changed his color to a bright yellow) from autumn, exhibiting 
the impression of the wings and proboscis only, until the more genial season of 
the ensuing year enables him to fully change his character, when he appears 
above the ground, a busy, active insect, sipping honey from blossom to blossom. 
I have no idea how long they live after they have obeyed the great law of Na- 
ture in propagating their race. ‘Lhere are usually two gluts* of worms; the 
first glut appears about the last of June or first of July. The worms that mature 
and escape into the earth from this glut are supposed to produce a portion of the 
second glut. The second glut appears the last of August or first of September. 
This glut is much the most numerous and destructive, coming as they do when 
the tobacco is generally large and a portion of it ripe, and requiring all the force 
on the plantation to house it. ‘The worms feed principally upon the ripe leaves, 
though they do eat the green top leaves, and even the suckers, which put out after 
the tobacco has been topped. Turkeys are very generally used as auxiliaries to de- 
stroy the worms; they, when not raised, are bought expressly for that purpose. 
When the tobacco is not too large, the worms from a fourth to half grown, and the 
turkeys large, they destroy them in immense numbers. When the tobacco is large 
and the worms nearly grown, the turkeys are not worth the trouble of keeping 
them in the tobacco-field. The great increase of the hora worm is ascribed in part 
to the fact that very few planters row fire their tobacco. Millions of the worms 
are carried to the house on the tobacco, and escape into the earth in and near the 
tobacco-house, and add incalculably to the number that had been left in the field. 
It is supposed that mild winters are favorable to the production of the tobacco 
fly, as well as to all the insect tribe. Upon this subject I confess I am some- 
what skeptical. It is certain that a scarcity of the various insects is not uni- 

ormly the result of very hard winters. Of the fly that attacks the young plant 
in the bed there are, I believe, two kinds, or at least two sizes, and they of dif- 
ferent forms and color. The larger kind I believe to be identical with the turnip 
fly. The smaller kind is extremely small, so small as not to be easily seen, ex- 
cept when in motion. Cold, dry, windy weather is most favorable to the rav- 
ages of the tobacco fly. 

Many remedies have been tried, but none, I believe, with entire success. 
Pine brush spread over the bed immediately after it is sown, is a practice, in 
this and the adjoining counties, very generally adopted as a protection against 
the ravages of the fly. Whether the plant covered up and excluded from the 
sun is not palatable to the fly, is of course an unsettled question. ‘The brush 
is taken off the bed as soon as the plants are large enough to be considered 
out of danger from the fly, and ought to be done in mild, moist weather.— 
Slaked ashes sown lightly over the bed when the dew is on, and freshly slaked 
lime sown in the same manner, have been recommended by some persons as 
remedies. Stable manure is used for the same purpose, which has at least this 
advantage. It is certainly a good top-dressing for the young plants, and protects 





* The word glut, as here used, means the appearance of an immense number of worms at the same 
time. 
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them, in some measure, from the harsh, drying winds most propitious to the fly. 
It has frequently occurred to me that ashes well saturated with whale-oil soap- 


suds would be a good application, though I have never tried the experiment. 
Very respectfully yours, &c. W. N. DORSETT. 





We apprehend a sprinkling of the driest and finest dust of any kind, while the 
plant is yet wet with dew, would be the best preservative against the fly. If 
any fertilizer, such as trash tobacco, or poudrette, can be so thoroughly pulver- 
ized as to be used for that purpose, doubtless it would be better. How would 
charcoal dust answer? Guano is found to be too powerful when thus applied in 
direct contact with the plant; but Mr. Bowie’s suggestion of a solution of it is 
feasible and promising. ‘The worst of it is with agriculturists in these cases, 
they take it out in having a great mind to try this experiment and that. They 
think too long, and are too slow to act. Why don’t Agricultural Societies stimu- 


late to experiments out of the old beaten track ? 


GRAZING CATTLE IN WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


TxHosEe who have enjoyed, as we had the pleasure to do last summer, an op- 
portunity to contemplate this branch of Husbandry under peculiarly agreeable 
circumstances, cannot fail to regard it as one of the most pleasant and entertain- 
ing that can employ the capital and attention of the agriculturist. At the same 
time, it was impossible to see, without deep regret, a noble region of country 
like that of Western Virginia, with all its capabilities for the production of so 
many staples restricted, in the enjoyment of its rich resources, to this single pro- 
duct, resolving all its grass and its grain into living locomotives,as the only 
shape in which any profit can be derived from their fertile valleys and grass-clad 
mountains, their lime, timber, and water-power without limit. What a spec- 
tacle of improvidence, in this age of progress, to see a country so incumbered 
with timber as to cost the owner $10 an acre to get it cleared and burnt off, to 
make way for the plow, instead of having the cattle killed, and salted on the 
spot, the bark employed in tanning their hides, and the wood employed in burn- 
ing the lime that cumbers the earth—instead of sending millions of pounds of 
lard, and tallow, and butter, and cheese, and flour, and pork, and honey, and hops, 
and wool, and iron, and salt, and a thousand things, to market by railroad, all 
these rich resources are either locked up altogether, or made to contribute only 
to the one interesting and beautiful but solitary pursuit of grazing. Oh! were 
it possible to enlist farmers as earnestly in the study and prosecution of their 
own interests, as they are made subservient to the schemes and the fortunes of 
politicians, and other more particular and closely banded classes of the commu- 
nity, what a glorious destiny one might see in the perspective, for States like 
Maryland and Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, with their inexhaustible 
materials and conveniences for every great agricultural staple, for mineral pro- 
ducts of every kind, and for all the great branches of Manufacture! Blessed, in 
fact, with every natural guaranty of independence, prosperity and power, that 
God in all His goodness could confer on a favored people, and yet what a spec- 
tacle do we see! Confined to the cultivation of four or five staples, and depend- 
ent for a living profit on these upon the fluctuating policy of foreign Governments 
and the yet more uncertain prevalence of famine or abundance abroad, according 
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to the accidents of the seasons! Instead of rising in our might, as one nation, to de- 
mand the enactment of a policy that would force the capitalist with his capital, and 
the machinist with his machinery, to come and establish himself here, where 
materials and provisions are cheap, and where, with the fashioner of his produce 
in his immediate vicinity, the farmer and the planter would have demand for 
every production the earth could be made to bear, and would keep at home and 
save that portion of his labor, and products, and time, and manure, which are 
now wasted on the road and on the ocean, in the very act of exchanging his 
raw materials for manufactures at thousands of miles from each other. 

But our purpose was merely to note as to one point touched upon in this in- 
teresting and valuable letter from Mr. Caperton. It will be seen that he adverts 
to the settled conviction existing among practical men of the intrinsic usefulness 
and value of salt in the practice of grazing. 

The reason we raised the question was twofold—first, that if as useful and 
necessary as we there saw it was esteemed to be, the fact should be made known 
for the benefit, we will not say the confusion, of our friends in many parts of the 
country, who, as we well know, altogether neglect to have their domestic ani- 
mals salted; and then another reason was that, as in Europe, where this work 
is read, the question of salt or no salt, in fattening cattle and sheep, has been 
lately raised, and careful experiments instituted to test it, we were desirous to 
have the benefit of the observations of practical men in our own country, most 
interested in the subject, and most likely to be well informed. 

Adding now the testimony of Mr. Caperton to that of other gentlemen of ob- 
servation, experienced graziers, we have only to say that according to the lately 
published results of actual experiments, made with great care and minuteness, 
in France and England, both with cattle and sheep, the use of salt proved to be 
of no value whatever. In the case of the trial with a dozen sheep, which lasted 
for several months, the salted sheep gained more than the unsalted by about 
one shilling’s worth more than the cost of the salt. 

The English experimenter, or Editor—we forget which—adverts to the same 
circumstance referred to by Mr. Caperton, the great fondness evinced by wild 
animals, in traveling to a great distance to salt-licks ; still, he says, there is the 
obstinate fact, the undoubted result of a most exact and careful experiment. 

After all, what a happy thing for the pursuit, that open questions are ever to 
be found that invite investigation and trial! 

We are disposed to think that much may depend on locality. Both the soil / 
‘and grasses are known to contain a certain amount of common salt; and the 
quantity may depend, among other circumstances, on the greater or less distance 
of the place from the ocean. We should doubt whether there exists, in Wor- 
cester County, on the seaboard of Maryland, anything like the same occasion to 
salt domestic animals that is found in Allegany County, and that independently 
of their cattle having access to salt water. 

Since writing the above, we find in Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Geology, a section on the very subject in hand, which we shall place 
immediately after Mr. Caperton’s letter, and which contains perhaps all we can 
hope for, until we possess greater facilities for the application of Science to ag- 
ricultural problems—such facilities as we now possess for its application to war- 
like studies and pursuits. With such facilities, it need not be long before we 
could have the grasses and the food grown on the seaboard analyzed and chem- 
ically compared with those on the mountains. So of the air, and the running 
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and rain waters of the two regions, and thus have settled on the basis of undeni- 
able illustration, this and innumerable problems besides, interesting to Agricul- 
ture—one that if equally interesting to the purposes of war and manslaughter, 
would be promptly investigated by the Government, as was the gunpowder 
cotton question ; and if the facilities had not been already provided for such 
analysis, for military uses, our Congressmen of both Houses, as recreant to the 
agricultural as they are subservient to the military class, would promptly and 
with one voice, on the first hint, supply the requisite facilities without a ques- 
tion about the cost! Such is the gross prostitution of legislative power over the 
treasure collected chiefly from the agriculturists, perpetrated by those whom, in 
their blindness and tame submission to abuse, they allow to represent them! 
Will the time ever arrive when generations described as having “ eyes, but who 
saw not, ears but heard not, and understandings but understood not,” shall pass 
away, and give place to those who will exercise for their own good the senses 
and faculties with which God has endowed them ? 

We ought to apologize to Mr. Caperton for using, as we here do, what was 
not ‘‘ penned for publication”; but the subject is a novel one to many of our 
readers, who are as ignorant as we once were of how things are carried on up 
there in the gorges of the mountains, through which we see these fine droves 
of fat cattle come annually, rolling along down our turnpike roads, from far-off 
regions—a sort of terra incognita to us of the salt-water country. 


Mr. Joun S. SKINNER: } OAKLAND, November, 1247. 

My residence is in the south end of our county, about 20 miles from the 
Court-House, on a farm of about 1,240 acres, about 500 of which are cleared, 
the residue in woods—in its general features and character but slightly dif- 
ferent from the lands in the vicinity of Union. I do not cultivate largely, 
nor to a greater extent than is sufficient to furnish grain, &c., for my own 
consumption, grazing being the business upon which I rely for a return. Be- 
sides the stock necessary for the purposes of the farm, [ winter and graze 
100 head of cattle, the ordinary cost of which, or rather the average of which 
one year with another, is about $14 50 to $15, which we are generally able 
to sell to purchasers for the Eastern markets for from $25 to $28. The 
business of farming and grazing thus combined I regard as the most beau- 
tiful imaginable. To take care of a hundred cattle,as we manage it in this 
country, so far as the labor and trouble are concerned, is, to use a common 
expression, a mere nothing. The only trouble or labor attending the matter is 
during the winter months, when it is necessary to feed them, to do which re- 
quires a man and a boy for a short time each day, using for the purpose a two- 
horse wagon—one driving while the other throws off the hay, fodder, or straw, 
on either side. We aim always to feed the straw when the snow is on the 
ground, inasmuch as the cattle eat it much better than at any other time. It is 
also better to feed Indian corn fodder on snow, for the reason thai they will eat 
much more of the stalk then than when the ground is bare. 

There is a difference of opinion among graziers as to the superiority of hay, or 
fodder, as winter food for cattle. ‘The only difference, I think, is that fodder is 
less apt to constipate. With the exercise of a little skill in the management of 
our grazing lands, (and that consists simply in not grazing too closely,) with the 
aid of our meadows, which are kept up as a reserve after they are mown, we 
can keep our stock of all kinds without using a pound of hay, fodder or straw 
until the first of January. The feeding continues to the 15th of April or Ist of 
May, depending on the nature of the spring, when they are turned upon the pas- 
tures, and treated as you saw when here last summer. 

The inquiry of late seems to have been raised as to the utility of salt for stock. 
I must confess that when I first saw that this question was seriously raised, [ 
was not a little astonished, for I had supposed that if there was anything in the 
care and management of stock of all kinds, the utility of which was settled be- 
yond cavil or doubt, it was the regular and generous use of salt. ‘fhe avidity 
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with which it is sought by all ruminating animals in a wild state, seems to me 
ought to be conclusive of the question. Look, for imstance, at the constancy 
and regularity with which deer resort to the natural licks in the forests, and 
even more so to licks made by the hunters, termed artificial licks, and to 
wherever cattle are salted in the mountains. But independent of this, my ex- 
perience in the matter satisfies me perfectly, and every person in this county 
will concur in the opinion, that it is indispensable in the rearing and manage- 
ment of catthe—so much so that we in this county would almost as soon think 
of doing without grass as without salt. In using the term caté/e, I intend it in 
its general sense, including horses, hogs, sheep and cows. On neat cattle, as an 
evidence of its great utility, let any one put two lots of steers, heifers, or cows, 
in separate fields; give one salt abundantly and regularly, and the other none; 
and the difference in favor of the lot salted, as to growth, fatness and general 
appearance, would dispel at once every shadow of doubt on the subject. The 
experienced buyer can tell at one glance, when he gets among a lot of bullocks, 
whether they have been well salted or not, particularly if the pasture in which 
they are is tolerably good. If they have been well salted, their hair will present 
a rich, soft, glossy appearance ; their skins will seem to be full and loose upon 
them, and the animal will present a growing, sappy look, and will have licked 
himself much over his sides, shoulders and quarters. ‘The animal that has 
failed getting his proper allowance of salt will exhibit a coat of hair of a dry, 
rough, husky look, standing out like bristles, and withal will be something of 
a Cassius in his appearance, having a lean and hungry look. We are not in the 
habit of sheltering the stock we design grazing, during the winter months, not 
deeming it at all necessary for their welfare, as they have been accustomed to 
the peltings of the pitiless storm, from their calfhood up. 

In perusing the number of ‘The Farmers’ Library for this month, I noticed a 
remark, under the head of ‘‘Cattle of Improved Breeds,” made by you, that 
nothing was more observable in your late rambles through the mountains of 
Virginia than the failure of those who breed their own cattle, to provide them- 
selves with good bulls. The observation is true, although of late years our 
farmers have awakened considerably from their apathy on this subject. 

There seems to be a growing desire (true, it is — to procure better bulls; 
but the “almighty dollar,” as you say, chokes the growth of the desire amazingly. 
The idea of paying out $10 for a good bull-calf, is an insurmountable obstacle 
with many of our farmers, who are just as able to pay $100. I have argued 
and disputed hundreds of times on this subject with our farmers—have fur- 
nished proof upon proof of the vast advantage of breeding from improved stock— 
and after all, they will turn round, and with a knowing leer, answer you by say- 
ing that good grass makes a good calf—that this thing of blocd is all in your 
eye. To instill liberal notions into our farming population on this subject, and to 
overcome the deep-rooted prejudices of the majority, in regard to blooded stock, 
will require much patience, numerous examples, and not a few years. By way 
of winding up this thoughtlessly-spun-out epistle, I will relate a circumstance 
which fell under my immediate observation, as one among ten thousand instances 
or proofs of the superiority of the improved stock over the ordinary stock of the 
country. A few weeks since, 1 was compelled to kill a two-year-old bull, on 
account of his predatory disposition, the produce of a remarkably fine Durham 
bull and a cow descended from the old Patton stock. He was reared, from a calf, 
without anything more than the ordinary attention bestowed on calves in this 
country—fed upon hay in the winter and grass in the summer. His net weight 
when killed (and he was by no means fat) was 792 lbs. The ordinary bulls of 
the county at five years old, when fat, would hardly reach this. 

I have penned this not by any means for publication, never having written a 
line in my life for a journal or paper of any description, but simply to indulge in 
a kind of epistolary conversation with you on our mode of farming and grazing 
combined. I love the employment, and love to talk about it. Excuse me for 


thus trenching upon your time and patience, and accept the best regards of 
Your friend, &c. WM. G. CAPERTON. 


You are talking to one about whom there is ‘no tire” on such subject—one 
who, though he may not have time otherwise to acknowledge, will always be 


grateful for the favor of your correspondence. J.8. 8. 
(728) 
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SALT. 
THE SUPPOSED FATTENING PROPERTY OF COMMON SALT. 


Tue experiments of Boussingault have been, as we have seen, elsewhere 
more particularly referred to; but are better described in what follows from John- 
ston. The more recent trials of the value of sa/t in fattening sheep, (as fond of salt 
as horned cattle,) were also particularly detailed in a late number of the London 
Agricultural Gazette, which we sent away to an esteemed friend near Asheville, 
NC. In both cases the animals were weighed before the trial commenced and 
after being slaughtered. Their food, too, was the same precisely where the salt 
was given and where it was not; and with both cattle and sheep the salt proved 


to be superfluous. 
The following are the observations of Professor Johnston: 


It is known that wild animals are fond of salt, and in some countries eagerly 
frequent salt-licks for the purpose of obtaining it. Our domestic animals also, 
are known to relish it; and as the constituents of common salt are always pres- 
ent in the fluids of the animal body, it is believed by many to be absolutely ne- 
cessary, and by more to be useful, in promoting the health of the stock to which 
it is given. 

{t is the opinion of some, also, that it has an actual feeding or fattening ten- 
dency—making the same amount of food go farther in sustaining the life of the 
animal, or ia adding to its weight. That it has any such direct tendency, how- a 
ever, is rendered very doubtful by the result of some recent experiments by Bous- ie 
singault. He selected a number of heifers, divided them into two lots, and fed ie 
them respectively for forty-four days on the same quantity of food, giving to the is 
one lot a daily allowance of salt, and to the other none. At the end of the time i 
both lots had increased equally in live-weight, and were apparently in equal 
health. 

It does not appear, therefore, that in all circumstances common sal@is likely tc 
add to the nutritive value of the food with which it is mixed. There may be 
circumstances, however, in which the use‘of salt may cause animals to increase 
more rapidly in weight ; and in reference to this point there are several circum- 
stances which deserve the consideration of the practical man. 

lst. When animals are fattening it is often of great consequence to induce 
them to consume a large quantity of food in a limited period of time. The ad- 
dition of salt has the effect of giving a relish to the food, so as to awaken an ap- 
petite in an otherwise apparently satiated beast. It is thus induced to eat, and 
to perform upon itself, though ina less degree, the operation of cramming, by 
which poultry are so quickly fattened. : 

2d. When hay or other similar food becomes musty and offensive to cattle, a 
sprinkling of salt often removes their dislike, and induces them to eat what they 
would otherwise reject. The same food may in this way also be made to go 
farther. 

3d. When salt is given to cattle they are more inclined to drink—in reality 
they drink much more water than when no salt is given. In some cases this 
may be an advantage, especially when the water contains any ingredients by 
which the health of the stock is likely to be promoted. But the thirst produced 
by the salt is often made to act in another way. ‘To cattle tied up to fatten a 
lump of salt is presented, of which, by constant licking, they consume a large 
quantity. But no water is given them and they are, therefore, driven by way of 
slaking their thirst to consume a greater wala of the watery turnip. In this 
way, again, the process of cramming is promoted and a speedier fattening en- 
sues. 

4th. Lastly,—though in the experiment of Boussingault the use of salt add- 
ed nothing to the comparative weight, it may be different with other kinds of 
food, and with crops raised in other localities. Thus it may be assumed that a i 
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certain quantity of salt is necessary to the healthy condition of ananimal. This 
salt it obtains from its food or from its drink. But the quantity of salt in the 
food varies with the kind of food, with the soil on which it is grown, with the 
manner by which its growth is promoted, and probably with the proximity or 
exposure to the sea of the locality in which the crop is raised. If the soil or 
manure is rich in common salt, or if the sea-spray freely reach it, the crop may 
abound in it to such a degree as readily to supply all that the animal to which it 
is given may require. If the contrary is the case the addition of salt may be 
necessary to the perfect health of the animal, and therefore to its profitable nour- 
ishment and growth. 

The water again of our springs and rivers which always contains salt is more or 
less rich in this substance according as the soil or rock through which it flows is 
SO, or according as it is near or remote from the sea. Thus in some districts what 
the food does not supply the drink may make up, while in others both food and 
drink may leave a deficiency, which the practical farmer may find it advantage- 
ous and profitable to supply. ‘Though not directly fattening, salt may, in such 
cases, by promoting or maintaining the health of an satnat actually tend toa 
more rapid increase of its weight. 

[To show how much there may be inthe difference of water in different regions, it is enough to state that 


on a mill-wheel, near Newmarket, Virginia, the deposit of lime is so great in every few years as to form a 
complete encasement of } of an inch of the arms of the wheel. Ed. Farm. Lib.} 





USE OF CORN MEAL IN FATTENING DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


ACCORDING TO EXPERIENCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue value and economy of Indian corn meal as food for domestic animals, as 
compared with other articles and especially with oil-cake, is one of the most in- 
teresting problems that can now engage the attention of scientific and practical 
men ; oles shall feel particularly indebted to all who will aid us in the inqui- 
ry. We have no doubt of its great saving compared with other food used in 
England, except the oil-cake, and especially in combination with Swedish or 
other turnips. The question as to oil-cake rests on our want of exact informa- 
tion as to the cost and value of that. Every one is aware that besides its fatten- 
ing properties it has, in the experience of English farmers, great value on ac- 
count of the addition it imparts to the fertilizing property of the excrements of 
cattle fed upon it—giving, as they aver on analysis and experience, double the 
efficacy to a given weight of manure. 

If it can be demonstrated that our corn meal may, as we doubt not it may, be 
so desiccated in Stafford’s Patent Dryer as to keep for any length of time, and 
that, having regard to all ulterior uses and effects, it may be profitably substitu- 
ted for oi/-cake so much used in England, what will stand in the way of a con- 
stant and unfailing demand in that country for this most valuable American sta- 
ple? Thus who can fail to see the importance of the question it presents to a 
large portion of American cultivators, or hesitate to give what assistance he 
may in the elucidation of the subject? As we have before stated, we pointed the 
public attention to the use and value of corn meal, as food for fattening cattle, 
in the very first number of an agricultural paper, which made its appearance in 
the United States, appearing in fact on the first but dated on the 2d of April, 
1819, because our friends assured us of being laughed at for attempting to make 
April fools of all who should be silly enough to read an agricultural paper!! 


In that number was given a particular history and account of two famous oxen— 
(720) 
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CoLumBUs AND THE DELAWARE Ox—fatted by the late Joun Barney of Delaware, 
a man of uncommon sagacity and enterprise in the line of his business as a graz- 
ier and victualer. 

«¢Columbus ” weighed alive 2,962 pounds. The “ Delaware Ox ” 2,688,—the 
rough tallow of the first was 218 pounds, of the second 2733. The net weight 
of the first 2,090, of the last 1,851. The loss unaccounted for in the first case was 
883, and in that of the Delaware Ox 105%. In the history of these animals, ac- 
companied by a good portrait of the Delaware Ox that would now be looked on 
as a caricature, we stated: ‘In reply to inquiries on that point, Mr. Barney in- 
forms us that watching the appetite of these oxen and carefully regulating their 
meals according to the weather, [doubtless giving more in proportion as it was 
colder,| they were kept always in good health—seldom failed to eat their allow- 
ance, and were never surfeited. 

He [an Englishman] considers that in the means of fattening cattle this coun- 
try possesses, in its Indian corn, an advantage over England for which she has 
no adequate substitute. He gives the preference to Indian meal over every other 
species of food for fattening either sheep or cattle, and gives it in its dry unsift- 
ed state. But he is clearly of opinion that a much less quantity of meal will 
answer, and that it is eaten with a better appetite when used in conjunction with 
ruta-baga: of this root he has the highest opinion, agreeing with Mr. Cobbett, 
that it is sweeter and far more nutritious than any other vegetable used for feed- 
ing live-stock.” 

We have a letter on this subject from Mr. Stafford which happens at the mo- 
ment not to be within reach. We shall give it, with some other opinions and 
facts to illustrate a question of the highest importance to the cultivators of a sta- 
ple amounting probably, the past year, to 500,000,000 of bushels. 

Such analyses of Indian corn as have been made in foreign countries and at 
home shall also be published. Our Societies and Institutes have been repeated- 
ly urged to have the plant, in all its parts and stages of growth, analyzed, it be- 
ing a subject of almost universal interest to the agricultural community ; but, it 
would cost a little trouble to have it done, and moreover would require perliaps 
a few hundred dollars out of the thousands that are received and hoarded for 
speculative purposes and expenditures, beyond their proper sphere, instead of ap- 
plying them to practical things—to reward philosophical investigatiuns, and to 
introduce new machinery and plants and seeds, and the application of science 


and of steam to practical Agriculture. 
: : ; NEWMARKET, Nov. 22. 1847. 
Dear Sir: I received your very friendly communication of the 18th inst. in- 
closing a letter of introduction from my friend and acquaintance, Oliver Beirne 
of New-York, making inquiries of me on the mode and manner of fatting cattle 


with corn meal. 


I have been a feeder for the last 35 years, and can only give you my own ex-. 
perience on the subject. I have generally fatted in the spring season 40 to 50: 


bullocks. I commence mealing when I turn my stock to grass—give each bul- 
lock one gallon of meal night and morning. The meal is prepared by crushing 
the corn cob with the corn, ground very fine. It makes as many bushels of meal 
as we have bushels of corn in the cob; so that it just doubles the quantity of 
meal by grinding the cob with the corn. We have no mode of ascertaining h 
much per day, or month, we can lay on a bullock by this mode of feeding, as we 
have no scales to weigh our cattle; but we suppose when we have a bullock 
under good way of fatting we can lay on him something like 2 lbs. per day. Ii 
only takes two months’ grazing and feeding to fit a bullock for market provided 
he is in good stock order when we commence with meal. It would take double 
or treble the time to fatten the same animal on grassalone. We take cattle, for 
(731) 
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the mealing process, of a small size, such as weigh about 1000 lbs. gross, or 500 
net. Larger cattle would require more time and a greater quantity of meal. 

Hogs are not fattened on meal in this region of country to any extent. Those 
who have tried it say it is a great saving of corn—I will take more time, and col- 
lect all the information on the subject of your letter that is in my reach, and will 
write you again. 











Yours respectfully, JACOB D. WILLIAMSON. 
We shall hope to hear again, and cannot too often, from a correspondent of so 
much practical experience. At the same time we cannot but lament the want of 
facilities if not of inclination among American practical farmers and graziers, 
for more varied and exact experiments, with a view to practical economy, in the 
pursuit of their business. J.8.58. 


PRINCE GEORGE’S AND ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTIES, MD. 


LANDS AND STAPLES-——-MEN AND MANAGEMENT. 


Ir any man desire to see a superior region of country, let him traverse that, 
up and down and crosswise, which lies from the head-waters of South River 
stretching across to Bellair, and embracing the forest of Prince George’s County, 
including all the head springs that empty themselves into the Patuxet River, 
down, (as far as we have personally observed,) as low as Bendict, and embracing 
both shores of the Patuxet and the shores of the Chesapeake Bay from the 
mouth of Rhode River to Drum Point, and his eye will pass over a district scarcely 
any, if anywhere, in the Union surpassed for natural fertility, easiness of culti- 
vation, adaptation to the most valuable staples and fruits, and quickness, under 
good management, to recuperate when exhausted by that which is murderous and 
bad. 

This region, it will be seen, embraces the whole of Calvert County. Nor, 
probably, in any part of the United States will the same number of agricultu- 
rists be found who better know what is needed to constitute good and profitable 
Husbandry. Among them the first Agricultural Journal attempted in the Union 
has been distributed for 29 years, and during all that time, with occasional inter- 
vals, Agricultural Associations have served to disseminate the knowledge of the 
best informed and most successiul cultivators. If it may be said that a small 
proportion read agricultural journals, it cannot be denied that those who do 
freely communicate what these journals contain ; and thus the best processes and 


_Jatest discoveries and improvements are made known to all. 


Thirty years ago, Mr. Hess and Mr. Law were appointed by the Prince 
George’s Agricultural Society to report the value of the exports, the preceding 
year, from that county. On the 19th of Oct., 1818, Mr. Hebb reported as follows: 
«The only article that I have been able to ascertain with certainty was the crop 


-of Tobacco, of 1816, which according to the return of Inspectors, amounted to 


A,460 hogsheads, inspected in the year 1817, as the product of the preceding year 


‘to which may be added 200 hogsheads shipped out of the county without being 


inspected. ‘l’o this quantity, made in 1816, may be fairly added one-fourth as the 

increased product of the last year-—equal, at the present averaged price, to 

$873,000, a sum perhaps not equaled by any county in the State.” Tobacco must 

have been then at a high figure. When that report was printed, in the follow- 
(732} 
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ing July, 1819, it was quoted at from $8 to $10 and from $10 to $12. By-the- 
by, we may copy here, as a curiosity in more ways than one, the very first quo- 
tation of prices in the first number of the old American Farmer, dated Ist of 
April, 1819. 

«Tobacco may be quoted, second quality at from $9 to $11 ; first ditto, $12 to 
$13 50. Ten hogsheads from Talbot County sold yesterday, on credit, for 
$10 50 and $12 50. This article has fallen in price and is dull sale—little sell- 
ing for cash, though there 1s not much in the market. Wheat—red from $1 50 
to $1 60; corn 55 cts.; rye 80 cts.; oats 50 cts.; best beef, retail, 12}. 300 
bushels wheat made by Mr. Robert Gamble, of Kent County, sold yesterday for 
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Such was the state of the market 29 years ago. Planters, we guess, would He 
§ like to have such “dull sales” reported now. ‘There is not, in the district of y 
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country we have described, an intelligent cultivator who might not, with good 
management, speedily bring his land to produce 60 bushels of corn, 20 of wheat, 
40 of oats or barley, and 1000 weight of tobacco to the acre ; for although it may 
be contended that he may not have force, or capital to hire the force to put his 
land in the requisite condition, he might restrict the area of his cultivation toa 
smaller surface. 

The great political misfortune of the State is, that while she has not one- 
fourth of the force necessary to cultivate her Jand properly, other force will not 
come to it under existing circumstances. Another sad misfortune is the want of 
a policy that would bring consumers and fashioners of agricultural produce to 

~ settle down at the door of, or very near the producers; and the want of whom ic 
restricts the cultivator to only a few staples that will bear transportation to the : a. 
discant consumer and fashioner or manufacturer. In practical management, : 
the great defect consists in neglect of the means of accumulating home-made e 
manure, and in bad, careless and unskillful management of their live-stock—im 
not studying to know how much of each kind it would be most profitable to keep,,. { A 
and how to keep and improve it. A good and rigid Dog Law, and a rigid and ex- . | 
emplary punishment of receivers of stolen goods, (instead of gentlemen’s speak- i 
ing to and even shaking hands with the scoundrels because they are white and 
have votes)—strict regulations on these points alone would enable the landhold- q 
ers of the State to draw, from sheep alone, an additional clear income of 
$100,000. But alas, every man is a politician, and every man looking for office 
—civil or military—for himself or some near connexion. In the mean timea 
fearful National Debt is running up against the farmers and planters of the State, | 
ready to come down upon their lands before they have time fully to discharge 
that which they have just commenced to pay off. 

It was a maxim laid down with Judge Buel, who rendered more lasting ser- 
vice to the United States than any warrior since the days of Washington, that 
every good farmer should husband his resources for manure in such manner as 
toaccumulate from 12 to 15 loads for each of his horses and cattle. At that rate 
there are hundreds if not thousands in these counties who should haul out from 
three to four hundred loads every year. Do they do it ? and how much do they 
calja “load?” Is ita wheelbarrow load, or a donkey load, or as much as two 
well-kept yoke of stout oxen can bend their necks to? In the New-England 
States, where they know “a hawk from a hand saw,” and call things by their 
right names, they write about, and speak of, and measure manure by the cord— 
so many cords, of 8 feet long and 4 feet high and 4 feet wide, in a compact, solid 
mass that has been well worked and turned over and compounded. j 
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It was by a rare chance that, in October last, we got a ride on horseback from 
Upper Marlboro’, in view of the beautiful and neatly and well cultivated estates 
of the brothers Hrix, and thence across Mount Pleasant Ferry to pass a night 
with our friend James Owens, Jr., residing in the heart of rich and beautiful 
Portland Manor, a magnificent settlement owned by men of his name and fam- 
ily, and by the Halls, Thomases, Kents, Xc., passing, the next morning, through 
the farms—modeéls for neat and skillful management—of John Thomas, Doctor 
Fenwick and Mr. Gale, on to West River, where, instead of none, as some years 
since, two steamboats were ready to take produce and passengers to Baltimore. 

The opportunity was embraced to get some information about Tobacco from 
one who ought to be something of a judge. Mr. James Owens, Jr. must be ac- 
counted, comparatively, yet a young planter, as he dwells within the smoke of 
his father’s chimney, and who, though a septuagenarian, is yet hearty, active, spir- 
ited, and exemplary in all his habits—ready to mount his horse for the chase, 
but not ready to give way to younger men to open the gate for him when it 
comes to his hand. What a blessing to have such a parent spared to us for so- 
cial enjoyment and the benefit of their counsels and experience! Alas! as with 
time, we too often take no note of such blessings but by thetr Joss. The son, in 
this case, has been three years a member of the Prince George’s Agricultural 
Society ; and in that time has twice borne off the first, and once the second pre- 
mium, for the dest hogshead of Tobacco of the year! Being curious to learn the 
weights and sales of these prize hogsheads, and something of his experience 
and opinions generally, he could not tell the first, which showed a want of proper 
exactness in keeping his farm register, but the price they sold for was $12 per 
hundred in 1845, and $13 50 in 1846. That of 1846 was the one for which he 
took the second premium. This year he took the first premium again for tobac- 
co, not yet sold but lately valued at $15, though if early in market would have 
commanded $20. 

It cannot be otherwise than that something of the management and progress 
of a plain, intelligent, upright, industrious, unpretending planter like him who is 
the subject of these remarks should be acceptable to the readers of this Journal 
—quite as much so, we should suppose and hope, and quite as useful as the ma- 
neuvers of a troop of light horse, or items of the blood and carnage of a battle 
field 2,000 miles off—that is, if agriculturists were reared in a clear discernment 
and appreciacion of the value of a peaceful, cheap and free Government and of 
all that most vitally concerns themselves and their posterity. In that persuasion, 
we give the following extract from a letter received in answer to one urging a 
plain statement of the facts it details, and that because an unfortunate, unreliable 
memory did not enable us to repeat, as we had gathered them, from personal 
inquiry and recollection. ‘lhis statement may serve to give a general idea of 
the capabilities of the lands of Portland Manor, of the general course of hus- 
bandry, and the results of agricultural labor skillfully applied throughout the re- 

gion referred to. It will be seen that Mr. Owens is setting, for the young men 
of the State, an example which all might follow, of a young farmer commencing 
on 190 acres of land with a very small and inefficient force, going on increasing 
his crops and the fertility of his land simultaneously, until he finds it to be his 
interest, and within his means, not only to rear his family in respectability and 
comfort and to have a welcome and a plate for a friend, but to give $60 an acre 
for 160 acres of land, hard by such land as would be worth $200 an acre in New 
England or anywhere where the awl and the lapstone, and the loom and the an- 
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vil, and the hatter and the miller, are close at hand to demand every peck of po- 
tatoes, and every bushel of turnips, and every bunch of onions, and every head 
of cabbage, and pound of butter, and pint of milk, and dozen of eggs, and barrel 
of apples, down even to a bunch of parsley, or a sprig of sage or thyme. 

It was the fear of appearing to look too pryingly into his personal concerns 
that prompted the apology which may be inferred from a passage in this letter— 
a letter not volunteered but written with manly frankness, on our assurance that 
such facts may be useful, if well applied, to the young farmers of the State and 
the Union. For ourselves, we are free to confess that we value an exhibit like 
this as calculated to do more good to society than all the details of the bloodiest 
battle-field that any warrior’s bulletin ever described—even such a field as that 
wherein a “‘ Hancock boy,” as an Editor says, writes home to his friend in Mary- 
land that, in a late battle in Mexico, he and his brother Americans “ butchered 
the Mexicans like hogs in a slaughter-pen.” Beautiful scenes to which to innure 
the “boys” of a christian country. Be it understood that we do not write here 
as a partisan, but asa Christian and a patriot, whose position in life makes it his 
duty, without respect to party, to watch over the general Landed Interest of the 
country, and who cannot but experience inexpressible afiliction at seeing an accu- 
mulation of hundreds of millions of dollars of debts and pensions, for which 
that Interest must be the ultimate security, and by which, in very large propor- 
tion, it must, in some shape and form, be ultimately paid. We speak asan Amer- 
ican, in behalf of all parties that make upaclass far more numerous and far 
more liable to abuse than all others—one which exercises with so much less of 
union and sagacity than any other the power of self defence. Believing as we 
do, would it not be treason to be silent? Wedon’t view it as a question of party 
politics, else prudence if not contempt would lead us to be silent; but we look 
upon it, (the debt of the Government,) as one accumulating to a fearful and enor- 
mous amount against the Farmers and Planters of this Union. So viewing it, 
before Heaven, would they respect us the more for being silent ? 

PoRTLAND Manor, Dec. 12, 1847. 


My Dear Sir: Your letter did not reach me until Friday last, but I hasten to 
answer it as accurately as possible in the absence of papers and account sales, 
necessary to a correct statement of all the proceeds of my farm. 

I think the proper distance to plant tobacco, to make it of fine texture, is 2 
feet, 8 or 10 inches. Inno case would I exceed it. Any distance over 3 feet 
increases the coarseness and thickness of the leaf, as will, also, ow topping. 
My experience teaches me, if I wish to make fine tobacco, to top it as high as it 
will make a tolerable leaf. The number of leaves will depend very often upon 
the size or hight of the stalk, and again on the variety: probably you are not 
aware that there are many kinds of tobacco. Some will yield one-third more 
than others; but [ prefer that of a good quality to a large quantity of very infe- 
rior stuff that does not pay half as well as that of better quality. As you will 
see, I have greatly curtailed my crop: I think I always average about 1,500 
Ibs. to the acre; but that average greatly exceeds the quantity generally raised 
to the acre. My rule in hanging also depends upon the size. Plants that yield 
from ¢ to $ of a pound when cured should be hung when green 8 inches apart 
upon the stick ; the sticks should be the same distance. If it is my intention to 
fire, (which is nearly dispensed with generally,) I hang about 2 inches nearer 
than described above. 

The increase of the worm has not been gradual but rapid ; almost amounting 
toa plague. I attribute it to the great increase in the crop, persons being una- 
ble, from the quantity of tobacco planted, to keep the worms down, and all that 
were not killed went into the ground and came out breeders for the next year. I 
am confident that the fly that attacks the plant in spring in the bed is the ¢urnip- 
fly. I will state my reason some future day. 
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In 1845 I worked three men, three boys, and two women, one of them taken 
off twice a day to milk, and made 38 hogsheads, weighing about 850 lbs. each ; 200 
barrels corn,and 560 bushels wheat ; some oats—the number of bushels not recol- 
lected.* In1846 I added one man, one girl and one boy. I made 36 hogsheads, 
(the worms increased and destroyed a good deal,) 400 barrels corn, and 900 
bushels wheat—the season for wheat the most unfavorable I ever knew. I 
took no account of the quantity of oats. In 1847, with the same force, but very 
much crippled by sickness, I have housed about 20 hogsheads tobacco, about 
800 barrels corn, 1,000 bushels wheat, (the most sold for seed,) and 450 bushels 
oats. I omitted to say that | sold my crop of wheat in 1845 forseed. The gross 
sale of produce sent to market in 1847 will amount to about $3,400. 

To give you an idea how my crops compare with former years, I took posses- 
sion of this farm in 1834. Then my force was very small indeed. I had no 
hands of my own: those I had on the farm were, one man, one woman, two 
small boys, and one very old man and woman. My largest crop then was 100 
barrels corn, 12 hogsheads tobacco, and about 600 bushels wheat, was the aver- 
age. In 1836 I was married. My family consisted of myself and wife and one 
boy ; the balance were hired servants. My family has now increased to 32; so 
you see | have to look around me and work a little harder every day. 

I do not think any question that you have asked me impertinent; and do as- 
sure you that nothing could give me more pleasure than to answer them in a 
manner that you could easily comprehend. 

Now, my dear friend, I have one request to make :—that is, that you will not 
ridicule my letter, as you did my bad management.t Iam as unaccustomed to 
writing long letters as you are averse to bad cultivation. 

I wish you would come to see me, and spend some time, then I could hear 
you talk, and would show you something about tobacco that I cannot write. 

I omitted, in its proper place, to give my rotation of cultivation. When I 
first took possession, we wrought upon what we term the “ four-field system.” 
The farm was divided into four fields. The first was to fallow for wheat, then 
corn and tobacco, then wheat or oats, which preparad the land to receive clover 
seed. But finding my force increasing and my farm getting no larger, I changed, 
in order to have one-third of the farm to cultivate in corn and tobacco, and take 
chances after them for wheat, which gives me a crop from two-thirds of the 
farm each year. 

I should have said that tobacco should not be pressed together until it is per- 
fectly cured; then to stow it closely preserves its color. Probably it would be 
proper for me to say that a single plant, or stick of plants, hanging in a house, 
where it can have the air and influence of the sun, will cure green—it appears to 
be necessary to fill the house properly to get it to cure well. 

I gave for Lyle’s land, (160 acres,) sixty dollars per acre. The proceeds of 
that place in 1846 were 12 hogshead stobacco, 700 bushels wheat, and 100 barrels 
corn. That of 1847 will not exceed 8 hogsheads tobacco, 420 barrels corn, 550 
pushels wheat, and 170 bushels oats.—The farm on which I live has 190 acres. 

Your friend, J. OWENS, Jr. 

{* This force was not, in what it would hire for, or in efficiency, more than equal to 6 able-bodied hands. 
Supposing the tobacco to be worth $5 a hundred on the farm, the corn 50 cents and the wheat one dollar— 
leaving out of view the oats, pork, vegetables, cattle reared, with house-rent, firewood and living for the 
whole family—leaving these out, and there is a product in the three items mentioned equal to $437 per 
hand. What State or what staples or management can beat that ? Ed. Farm. Lib.) 

{t This year the force was increased equal, say, to two efficient hands, say 8 in all—sales $3,400 or $425. 
each! What is such land, with such management, not worth? Be it remembered that, in the mean time 
all, black and white, have had their backs well covered, and their bellies well filled with a superabundance 
of the best of food. Not so much “garden sauce” as the New England farmer ; but a good ham of bacon 
for every Sunday, with a fat lamb, turkey or pullet, for variety—and, withal, a better appetite, and more 
animated, cheerful and hopeful life than falls to the lot of the town millionaire, suffering under the altern- 
ating miseries of physical satiety and the sordid yearnings of avarice. Ed. Farm. Lib.} 

[t If we ventured to jeer our friend about his management, it was for a want of neatness—which is so de- 
lightful to look at—going, in a word, a leetle too much for the main chance. The plow had not run close 
enough to the roads and fences ; and, besides, it may be that not quite force and time enough had been spar- 
ed for the garden, and the dairy, and the poultry-yard, &c.—little matters that need not be too exactly enu- 
merated, but which every housewife who is allowed to see this, will comprehend without another word 


from one of their oldest friends, the Ed. Farm. Lib.} 
(736) 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE HABITS OF INSECTS. 


Wuat! achapter on insects—filthy insects—for the Housewife’s Department ? 
Even so, good friends, a few words on what is called Entomology for your amuse- 
ment, strange as it may appear. While there are some who would circumscribe 
the range of Woman’s inquiries and intellectual exercise, within limits so narrow 
that little would remain beyond the almanac and the cookery book, we would 
not fly to the other extreme: yet, we hold it to be strictly within her province, 
as she can catch the time, to make herself passably well acquainted with the 
natural history of birds, plants, fruit-trees and insects; because these all fall with- 
in the sphere of her daily walks and duties ; and some of them, as every house- 
wife knows to her sorrow, within the list of her daily annoyances. The least 
glimpse at the variety and importance of the subject will beget a desire to pur- 
sue the study ; and qualify her to participate in the so much more various con- 
versation of her friends, and by-and-by to impart entertaining instruction to her 
children. 

Among the most interesting of “‘Knight’s Weekly Volumes” are, for instance, 
those on Insect Architecture and Bird Architecture ; and who has not been agree- 
ably surprised and delighted in following Huish, in his researches and descrip- 
tions of the habits, economy, the architecture, the industry, the policy,and even 
the wars of bees and ants! for Man is not the only creature that takes delight in 
slaughtering his fellow beings ; but these others have not the lights of Christi- 
anity to restrain them. They are not endowed with our high faculties, nor, that 
we know of, enjoined from on high to “ love their enemies ”: 


“Say. why was Man thus eminently raised 

Amid the vast creation? Why empowered 
Through life and death, to cast his watchful eye 
With thought beyond the limits of his frame ? 
But that the Omnipotent might send him forth 

In sight of angels and approving worlds— 

Might send him forth the sovereign good to learn, 
To chase each meaner passion from his breast = 
And through the storms of passion and of sense, 
To hold straight on, with constant heart and eye 
Still fixed upon Man's everlasting palm 

The approving smile of Heaven.” 


“Could mankind,” says Bewick, “be prevailed upon to read a few lessons 
from the great Book of Nature, so amply spread out before them, they would 
clearly see the hand of Providence in every page; and would they consider the 
faculty of reasoning as the distinguishing gift of the human race, and use it as 
the guide of their lives, they would find their reward in a cheerful resignation 


of mind—in peace and happiness, under the conscious persuasion that a good 
naturalist cannot be a bad man.” 


THE ADVANTAGES OF STUDYING ENTOMOL- | stand to Man, to domestic animals, and to the 
OGY BY THE AGRICULTURIST AND FOREST- different kinds of vegetable productions, 
ER, AND THE METHOD OF DOING so. | makes them well worthy the consideration 
The branch of Natural History which re- | of every one, and particularly of the agricul- 

spects the knowledge of Insects is named, | turist and the forester. Although insects are 

according to the generally received Greek | small and inconsiderable, the exceedingly 

expression, Entomology. | great number of species, and the still greater 

The intimate connection in which insects , number of individuals in many of them, ful- 
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ly compensate for their want of corporeal 
magnitude. The amount of the species of 

lants, and all the classes of other animals ta- 
i together, cannot (according to the latest 
estimates) equal in amount the species of in- 


sects, as we reckon about 300,000 species. | 


If we consider the fecundity of many kinds 
of insects, which sometimes produce an off- 


spring of several hundreds, or even thousands | 


(the females of the termites, or white ant, 


producing an offspring of 40,000,) and also | 


that some kinds produce several generations 
in one year, it appears evident that the num- 


ber of insects can hardly be estimated. As | 


a proof of this, which perhaps to many may 


appear too bold an assertion, we need only | 


mention the enormous swarms of locusts, 
which are sometimes so numerous, and in 


such masses, that they darken the sun, and | 


when they alight, they frequently cover seve- 
ral square miles of land; also the Rhagio 
Columbaschensis, Fab., a minute dipterous 
insect, but a fearful plague in many parts of 
the bannat of Temeswar, and which when 
congregated in the air resemble dark clouds, 
although each individual is not more than two 
lines long. Who could even reckon the myr- 


iads of gnats or midges, which in many | 


years, like pillars of smoke, ascend in the 
air? Or who could succeed in ascertaining 


the numbers of inhabitants in an ant-hill? All | 


these myriads derive their nourishment either 
from plants or animals, in their living state, 
or from their remains when dead; and there 
are even some to which Man himself must pay 
tribute with his blood. 

“From such considerations are we not,” 
says Schrank, the worthy Bavarian natural- 
ist, ‘alarmed for our forests, gardens, and 
groves? Do not these innumerable millions 


of insects which incessantly labor at their de- | 


struction, confuse our understanding when 
we begin to reckon them, and terrify our im- 
agination which magnifies them? And can 
I be believed if I assert that I discover be- 
neficence in such unspeakable destruction, 
beauty in these devastations, wisdom in this 
<lisorder, and life gin this manifold death? 
Nevertheless it is Whatever many ma 
say of Nature growing old, the naturalist finds 
her always young and beautiful, always esti- 
mable, just as she came from the hand of her 
Creator, and as she indeed every moment is- 
sues afresh from the hand of the. Almighty 
Being. {n His hand the youth of Nature is 
continually renewed; and under His all-rul- 
ing Providence, all the millions of apparently 
destructive beings only labor in preserving 
her existence and embellishment. 

“* Let us bere contemplate the whole econ- 
omy of Nature at a general glance, in respect 


to forests only ; and let us view her as she is, 


without the aid of Man, who often disturbs 
her general arrangement. 

“Insects that feed on wood are not injuri- 
ous to ligneous plants, except from their dis- 
proportionate numbers; and these numbers, 
when left to bountiful Nature herself, are 
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never disproportionate : two assertions which, 
however paradoxical they may seem at first 
sight, are yet admitted by the naturalist, who 
has proofs of them daily before his eyes, as 
principles, but which I must here demon- 
strate, becanse many persons who are engag- 
| ed in studying the works of Nature, either as 
| professional men, or as amateurs, are not nat- 
uralists. 
| “Ina work on the Fruitfalness of Plants 
[also written by Schrank] it is stated that an 
elm twelve years old in one single year pro- 
‘duces 164,500 seeds ; which in the course of 
another twelve years, (if no accident happen- 
_ed) would become as large trees as their pa- 
rent: and from this calculation it appears that 
a succession of much more than 26,960 mil- 
lions of trees might be obtained from one. 

“This calculation is made from the fruit 
only, and not from the blossoms of any tree, 
| and is, therefore, applicable to all other trees. 
| A single species of trees, such as we have 
| them in one of our provinces the most scanti- 
_ly clothed with trees, would during the life 
of man cover a large extent of land with a 
| thick forest, and after a few centuries it would 
' appear as if the whole world had been made 
‘for it only—as if it alone would cover the 
| whole extent of dry land. 
| The great multiplicity of organized beings 
| which makes the world as it is at present so 
beautiful, would then have disappeared ; sym- 
metry, which gives a charm to this mu!tiplic- 
ity, and which delights the contemplator of 
Nature in exalted enthusiasm, would have 
vanished; soon would all animal life in the 
habitable world be destroyed ; a great num- 
ber of birds which live only on insects which 
eat wood, we have abeady annihilated, by 
our presuppositon that these insects do not 
exist; the thick, impenetrable forest, which 
the kind of tree mentioned would cover, 
‘would soon supplant every blade of grass, 
kill every insect intended to live upon it, ey- 
ery bird to which these insects were intend- 
ed as food, destroy all animals living upon 
grass that could not reach the tops of the 
high forest trees, and finally kill every beast 
of prey, which could not at last even find a 
carcass to satisfy its ravenous hunger. 
| This is but too faint a picture of our earth, 
which without the insects that live on wood, 
would be but too true. A wise Hand has 
scattered them everywhere, and given to 
each kind its particular instinct, its peculiar 
economy, and great fecundity. With them, 
order and life are restored to universal Nature. 
On their side, pursued by powerful, or weak, 
but not less numerous enemies, they unceas- 
ingly follow the given commands of Provi- 
dence. 

“The proportion which exists between 
their increase and the occasion for it, and 
their enemies, secures Nature from the devas- 
tations which they woald occasion, and re- 
stores all to the most admirable equality. 

“A forest of firs more than a_bundred 
years old, has already nearly terminated its 
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appointed existence. A host of caterpillars | the superfluity of nourishment is exhausted.’ 
first take possession of the branches, and | In this state all Nature is on a perfect equali- 
consume the foliage. A superfluity of sap, | ty; but Mancomes, and destroys the fae mil 
(the circulation of which is rendered languid | he annihilates the harmony of Nature, and is 
by the failing strength of the tree,) an unnat- | astonished at the discordance. First, he sac- 
ural increase of the nourishing juices between | rifices the wild boar to gratify his palate ; 
the bark and wood, and the separation of | takes possession of the wood, and, according 
these parts, are the consequences. to the usual fallacy of taking the consequen- 
“ Another host of insects now appears ; | ces for the cause, considers the woodpecker 
they bore through the rind into the immer | his enemy, and finally, under various preten- 
bark, which they eat, and pierce through ; | ces, wages war with all the birds of the for- 
or into the wood, which they pierce and de- | est.t Insects appear to him too contemptible 
stroy. The diseased trees are now nearly | for his pursuit, too small, too numerous, and 
dead; the numerous destructive insects in- | too well concealed, to reward him directly 
crease with the sickness which attracted them | for the trouble of endeavoring to extirpate 
there; each tree dies of a thousand wounds, | them. They may, therefore, go on with their 
which it receives externally, and from the | occupations undisturbed, and if they carry 
enervation which follows in consequence. | them too far, he then complains of Provi- 
The dissolution is accomplished by a third | dence. 
host of, for the most part, smaller insects, but; “ After having wrested the lordship of the 
still more numerous; and these are continu- | woods from the animals, we should pursue 
ally employed in reducing the decayed trunks | with wisdom the economy which heretofore 
to dust as soon as possible, while at the same | the animals, from a blind impulse of Nature, 
time a thicker forest of young trees, and gen- | had practiced. We should anticipate nature 
erally of a different kind, spring out of the | in her operations, and cut down trees that 
earth, which had afforded nourishment tothe | approach weak old age, or those that are 
dead tree. The first host certainly occasion- | checked in their growth by a stronger tree 
ed the deathly sickness of the forest; the | standing near them, or those that have been 
second accelerated its death; and the third | killed by lightning ; and the teeth of the boar 
accomplished its total destruction. It need which prepared the earth for the seeds, 
not be lamented. These trees would have | should be replaced by the pickax, and our 
died a few years later, without any utility | tame pigs fe = to be employed in digging up 
resulting from their death. Their leafless | the earth-grubs, which the boar was accus- 
stems would probably have remained there | tomed to do. We only are to blame if our 
for half a century awaiting their destruction, | finest forests are destroyed,” &c. Such are 








of no use where they stood, and serving no 
purpose but as a fearful trophy of death in 
the field of life. They must die, because 
they are organic matter. But we only de- 
stroy a worn-out vessel, that a better may 
take its place, but are not able to make any- 
thing better out of it. It is not so with Na- 
ture. Millions of sensitive beings find a use 
in the remains of these dying trees, and un- 
der every step of near and approaching death 
thousands spring forth endowed with vital- 
ity. 

ie Each host of these insects are again ex- 
posed to destroyers, which put a check to 
their too great extension. Other insects, and 
a great number of birds, clear away the cat- 
erpillars while they are feeding on the leaves, 
and when they have undergone their change, 
and are lying in the earth, the wild boar 
comes and stirs them out from their place of 
rest with his tusks, and devours them with 
the greatest eagerness. Those insects which 
conceal themselves in the inner bark or wood 
do not share a better fate. The woodpecker 
knows where to find them, and draws them 
out of the deepest holes. - When they appear 
on the bark in the perfect state, they have 
the bitterest enemies in the fly-catcher, the 
tree-creeper, and all kinds of magpies. Whole 
hosts of these birds are found where these 
insects abound in multitudes; but they leave 
the place and disperse themselves as soon as 
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| the expressions of a practical naturalist on in- 
sects which are injurious to forests. A simi- 
lar picture may be formed of those which 
_ attack fruit-trees, field fruits of all kinds, and 
| even our domestic animals. 

The result of such contemplations will be, 
that we can only protect ourselves from the 
| injurious influence of insects by an ample 
| knowledge of the reciprocal relation in which 
| one stands to another, and in order to obtain 
| this, it is essentially necessary to acquire a 
| knowledge of those kinds which are directly 
| or indirectly injurious to Man, their different 
| stages of life, their nourishment, propagation, 
| duration, and finally their natural enemies. 
| From what has lone said, the importance 
of an understanding of Entomological exist- 


. 


_ence is sufficiently clear. ’ 








* Not only does this abundant prevalence, in pro- 
portion to the numbers of insects which constitute 
their food, occur in the feathered tribes, but it has 
also been observed in the parasitic and insectiverous 
insects, and that not merely as a more numerous 
| congregation, but as an actual increase of numbers. 
Thus it has been observed, that when the proces- 
sionary caterpillars are especially abundant, the bril- 
liant beetle Calosoma sycophanta, which feeds upon 
them in the perfect state, is produced in equal pro- 
| portion. The causes which operate in the produc- 
| tion of a more than ordinarily numerous supply of 

the injurious insects. seem equally favorable to the 
increased development of their enemies. 

+ A most characteristic anecdote, in illustration of 

| this observation, is given by Mr. Spence in the Intro- 

i duction to Entomology, respecting the rook, v. i. p. 31. 
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Recire FoR MAKING Potato Pupp1ne.—Take one pound of potatoes, half a pound of fresh 
butter, mix them well together and press them through a cullender; then add the yolks of 
eight eggs, the whites of four eggs, half a pound of sugar, and a tea-spoonfull of butter—to 
which add mace, citron, or currants, if you choose. 8. 





In our last we gave you a recipe for buckwheat cakes ; but as the idea of soda is startling, 
and may frighten you from that, we give another which you may rely upon as being first- 
rate. 


To make Buckwheat Caxes.—Warm the earthen pot well by the fire before the meal is 
put into it; but do not let it be so hot as to scorch the meal. To one-half peck of buck- 
wheat meal put a common sized tea-cupfull of good yeast—first mixing the meal with water the 
warmth of new milk, and some salt in it—and mix it well together with the yeast. The bat- 
ter should be made about the same consistency as that for pancakes. If the batter is set 
about midnight it will be ready for cakes at breakfast—at about 8 or 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing—if set with good yeast. A deep pan should be put under the pot, and the pot contain- 
ing the batter should be set neer the fire, but not too near or it will turn sour. 

These cakes to be served up “ hot and hot,” and eaten with an abundance of good butter ; 
to which some may choose to add nice syrup or honey, but not molasses, if in a Christian 
country. 8. 





To Cure Insurizs to TrEEs.—When the ornamental or fruit trees, in yard or garden, 
which may happen to be your pets, get injured, as they often do, by the carelessness of men- 
folks, you should remember that such wounds of the bark or body not only injure and im- 
pair the growth and beauty of the tree, but it is in such injuries, precisely, that insects choose 
to deposit their eggs. The best thing to be done then is to scoop ont the decayed part, bark 
and wood, and cover the wound with a good coat of tar, to which should be added a little 
tallow and saltpetre, to be renewed from time to time as it happens to be exhaled. This 
application, it is said, will prevent rapid decay, offend the insects, and assist the growth of a 
new bark over the wound. What a field does the study of insect and vegetable life open to 
the female mind, and how congenial to her domestic duties and position in life ! 





Tue Wire.—It needs no guilt to break a husband’s heart; the absence of content, the 
mutterings of spleen, the untidy dress, the cheerless home, the forbidding scowl and desert- 
ed hearth: these, and other nameless neglects, without a crime among them, have harrowed 
to the quick the heart’s core of many a man, and planted there beyond the reach of cure, 
the germ of dark despair. Oh! may Woman, before that sight arrives, dwell on the recol- 
lections of her youth, and, cherishing the dear idea of that tuneful time, awaken and keep 
alive the promise she then so kindly gave. And, though she may be the injured, not the in- 
juring one—the forgotten, not the forgetful wife—a happy allusion to the hour of peaceful 
love—a kindly welcome to a comfortable home—a smile of love to banish hostile words—a 
kiss of peace to pardon all the past, and the hardest heart that ever locked itself within the 
breast of selfish man, will soften to her charms, and bid her live, as she had hoped, her years 
in matchless bliss—loved, loving, and content—the soother of the sorrowing hour—the source 
of comfort and the spring of joy. [Chambers’s Journal. 





Potisuinc.—The ladies are very fond of keeping the door-knobs, spoons, plates, &c., in 
brilliant order. Now, if instead of water and chalk and such preparations, ladies will use 
camphene and rotten stone, a far brighter, more durable, and quicker polish can be obtained 
than in any other way. Camphene is the article used for producing the exquisite polish of 
Daguerreotype plates ; and nothing has been found to equal it. : 





To pestroy Rep Ants.—Every housekeeper may not know how to get rid of these trou- 
blesome little intruders. Place a piece of fat bacon, or a pan of grease or butter, near the place 
where they enter the kitchen or pantry. This will soon attract them together, when they 
can be easily removed, or destroyed by a little hot water. Thousands may be destroyed in 
this way in a few days. 
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LETTER XIII. 


WINTER MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 





ivision of Flocks for Winter...The Hospital... Yards—when necessary ...Feeding-Racks—vari- 
ous plans of—the Box Rack—the Hole Rack—the Nparred Rack—the Hopper Rack—their respective ad- 
vantages—improvements suggested . . . Troughs. ..Grain-Boxes...Barns and Sheds—necessity of shelter at 
the North—the common Northern Sheep-Barn. ..Stellis—the Outside Stell—Ancient Stells—Inside Circular 
Stell—Circular Stell fitted up with racks. -..Tree-Coverts...Cheap Sheds—fitted between stacks, barracks, 
&c... Value of Barracks for the Preservation of Fodder...The Main Sheep-Barn of the Farm or Plantation, 
with Shearing-Floor, &c.—arrangements for breeding-ewes...Feeding sheep in yards with other stock— 
improper—reasons.. . Hay-Holders... Winter Dry Feed for Sheep—-Variations in Feed—German views on 
this subject—proper kinds of fodder—Boussingault’s Table of the Nutritive Equivalents of different kinds 
of Fodders... Effect of Food in the Production of Wool—De Reaumur's Table showing the Effects of Food 
in this particular... Effect of Food in producing Fat and Muscle...Fattening Wethers in the North... Feed- 
ing Grain to Stere-Sheep in Winter—when practiced at the North—economy of so doing—kinds of grain 
preferred—necessity of regularity in quantity—difficulty of raising the condition of poor sheep in the win- 
ter ...Feeding Roots, Browse, &c.—Roots a Substitute for Grain—to what sheep they may be fed—Hem- 
lock Browse—when and in what manner useful—substitutes for...Winter Feed of Breeding-Ewes.. .Ne- 
cessity of regularity in the times of feeding sheep. ..Salt... Water. 


Use % pe ae age, number, &c.—«electing ewes for—different methods of coupling—way to treat 
rams-..D 


———- 


Dear Sir: As the turning out of the rams usually takes place, here, on 
the first day of winter, I will describe the proper accompanying arrange- 
ments, as the first step in winter management. 

Use or Rams.—The period of gestation in the ewe averages five months. 
Merino rams are frequently used from the first to the tenth year, and even 
longer. The lambs of very old rams are not supposed to be as vigorous 
as those of youngish or middle-aged ones, but where rams have not been 
overtasked, and have been properly fed, I confess I have been able to dis- 
cover very little difference in their progeny on account of age. A ram 
lamb should not be used, as it retards his growth, injures his form, and, I 
think, permanently impairs his vigor and courage. A yearling may run 
with 30 ewes, a two-year-old with from 40 to 50, and a three-year-old 
with from 50 to 60. Some very powerful, mature rams will serve 70 or 
80 ewes; but 50 is enough, where they run with the ewes. I am satisfied 
that an impoverished and overtasked animal does not transmit his indi- 
vidual properties so decidedly to his offspring as one in full vigor. 

Several rams running in the same flock excite each other to an unnat- 
ural and unnecessary activity, besides injuring each other by constant 
blows. It is, in every point of view, bad husbandry, where it can be 
evoided, and, as usually managed, is destructive to everything like careful 
and judicious breeding. The nice adaptation which the male should pos- 
sess to the female, already discussed under the head of Principles of 
Breeding—counterbalancing her defects with his own marked excellence 
in the same points, and, in turn, having his defects counterbalanced by 
her excellencies—how shall this be accomplished, where half a dozen or 
more rams are running promiscuously with two or three hundred ewes ? 

Before the rams are let out, the flock-master should have all the breed- 
ing-ewes brought together in one yard. He has carefully inspected his 
stock rams and noted every defect and peculiarity of their fleeces and 
forms. The breeding register is before him to settle every pedigree, pro- 
vided his stock rams are nearly enough connected with some portions of 
the flock to render it necessary to guard against in-and-in breeding. The 
shepherd catches a ewe and places her before him. The pedigree being 
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determined, he first notes her form, and then opening the wool on the 
shoulder, thigh and belly, notes the length, thickness, quality, and style of 
the staple. If he kept the minutes at shearing recommended by me (un- 
der the head of “ Selection”’) it will save much time and lead to far more 
accurate classification. When every point in the ewe is determined, he 
decides which ram, on the whole, is best calculated to perpetuate her ex- 
cellencies both of fleece and carcass, and best counterbalance her defects 
in their mutual offspring. With a pigment composed of Venitian red and 
hog’s lard, he then, as has been already mentioned under the head of 
Registering, gives the ewe a mark which will last until the next shearing, 
which will show by what ram she was tupped. Those selected for each 
ram are placed in different inclosures, and the chosen ram placed with 
them. In four weeks’ time, the rams are withdrawn, and the flocks 
doubled or otherwise rearranged for winter, as may be necessary. This 
looks like taking considerable trouble, but having practiced it for years 
on my farm, and having always made these selections myself, I know 
that in reality the trouble is very slight—zothing, when the beneficial re- 
sults are taken into consideration. With a couple assistants, to catch, a 
day would suffice for effecting the proper classification and division of sev- 
eral hundred ewes. 

Where choice rams are scarce, so that it is an object to make the ser- 
vices of one go a great way—or where it is impossible to have separate 
inclosures, (as on farms where there there are a 
great number of breeding-ewes, or where the shep- Fig. 30. 
herd system is adopted to the exclusion of fences,) \. i 
the following method may be resorted to. Build a 








use rams, with an alley between them. That part 
of fig. 30 which is surrounded by black lines repre- 
sents the hut divided into four apartments, each fur- ; 
nished with a feeding-box and trough in one corner. 
Gates or bars open from each apartment into the 
alley, and at each end of the alley. The dotted 
lines inclose a yard just sufficient to hold the flock 
of breeding-ewes. 

A couple of strong rams (of any quality) for about 
every hundred ewes, are then aproned, their brisk- 
ets rubbed with Venitian red re hog’s lard, and they are let loose among 




















the ewes. Aproning is performed by sewing a belt of coarse sacking 


broad enough to extend from the fore to the hind legs, loosely but strongly 
round the body. To prevent its slipping forward or back, straps are car- 
ried round the breast and back of the breech. It is indispensable that it 
be made perfectly secure, or all the labor of this method of coupling will 
be far worse than thrown away. The pigment on the brisket should be 
renewed every two or three days—and it will be necessary, usually, to 
change the “teasers,” as these aproned rams are called, about once a 
week, as they do not long retain their courage under such unnatural cir- 
cumstances. Twice a day the ewes are brought into the yard in front of 
the hut. Those marked on their rumps by the teasers are taken into the 
alley. Each is admitted to the ram for which she is marked once, and 
then goes out at the opposite end of the alley from which she entered, into a 
separate field from that containing the flock from which she was taken. 
A powerful and vigorous ram from three to seven years old, and properly 
fed. can thus be made to serve frem 150 to even 200 ewes, with no greater 


injury than from running loose with 50 or 60. 
(742) | 
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This, too, looks like a great amount of labor to attain the result sought, 
but having had it formerly practiced for two years on my farm, I know 
that when conducted with system, and by a prompt and handy shepherd, 
it consumes no great amount of time. 

Rams will do better, accomplish more, and last two or three years long- 
er, if daily fed with grain, when on service, and it is well to continue it, 
gradually decreasing the quantity, for a few days after they are withdrawn 
from the flock of ewes. A ram should receive the equivalent of from half 
a pint to a pint of oats, daily, when worked hard. ‘They are much more 
conveniently fed when kept in huts. If suffered to run at large, they 
should be so thoroughly tamed that they will eat from a measure held by 
the shepherd. Careful breeders thus train their stock-rams from the time 
they are lambs. It is very convenient, also, to have them halter-broke, so 
that they can be led about without dragging or lifting them. An iron ring 
attached to one of the horns, near the point, to which a cord can be at- 
tached for leading, confining, &c., is very useful and handy. If rams are 
wild, it is a matter of considerable difficulty to feed them separately, and 
it can only be effected by yarding the flock and catching them out. Some 
breeders, in addition to extra feeding, take the rams out of the flocks 
nights, shutting them up in a barn or stable by themselves. There is no 
objection to this practice, and it is a great saving of their strength. 

Rams should not be suffered to run with the ewes over a month, at 
least in the North. It is much better that a ewe go dry than that she 
have a lamb later than the first of June. And after the rutting season is 
over, the rams grow cross, frequently striking the pregnant ewes danger- 
ous blows with their heavy horns, at the racks and troughs. 

Division or Firocxs.—If flocks are shuf up in small inclosures during 
winter, according to the Northern. custom, it is necessary to divide them 
into flocks of about 100 each, to consist of sheep of about the same size 
and strength. Otherwise the stronger rob the weaker, and the latter rap- 
idly decline. This would not be so important where the sheep roam at 
large, but even in that case some division and classification are necessary, 
—or, at all events dest. It is best, indeed, as already stated, even in sum- 
mer. The poorer and feebler can by this means receive better pasture, or 
a little more grain and better shelter in winter. 

By those who grow wool to any extent, breeding ewes, lambs, and weth- 
ers are invariably kept in separate flocks in winter; and it is best to keep 
yearling sheep by themselves with a few of the smallest two-year-olds, and 
any old crones which are kept for their excellence as breeders, but which 
cannot maintain themselves in the flock of breeding-ewes. 

Tue Hosprrat.—Old and feeble, or wounded sheep, late-born lambs, ete., 
should be placed by themselves, if the number does not even exceed a score. 
They require better feed, warmer shelter, and more attention. But after 
all, unless the sheep are of a peculiarly valuable variety, it is better to sell 
them off in the fall at any price,—or to give them to some poor neighbor 
who has time to nurse them, and who may thus commence a flock. 

Yarps.—Experience has amply demonstrated, that in the climate of the 
Northern and Eastern States—where no grass grows from four to four and 
a half months in the winter—and where, therefore, all that can be obtain- 
ed from the ground is the repeatedly frozen, innatritious herbage left in 
the fall—it is better to keep sheep confined in yards, excepting where the 
ground is covered with snow, If suffered to roam over the fields at other 
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times, they get enough grass to take away their appetite for dry hay,. but ; 
not enough to sustain them; they fall away, and towards spring they be- : 
come weak, and a large proportion of them frequently perish. I speak, Fs 
of course, of flocks of some size, and on properly stocked farms. A few 
sheep, with a boundless range, would do better. 

Some of our flock-masters let out their sheep occasionally for a single 
day, during a thaw; others keep them entirely from the ground until let 
out to grass in the spring. I prefer the former course, where the sheep 
ordinarily get nothing but dry fodder. It affords a healthy laxative, and 
a single day’s grazing will not take off their appetite from more than one 
succeeding dry feed. It is necessary, here, to keep the sheep in the yards 
until the feed has got a good start in the spring, or they, particularly 
breeding-ewes, will get off from their feed, and get weak at the most crit- 
ical time for them in the year. 

Yards should be firm-bottomed, dry,—and they should, (in ¢Azs climate,) 
be kept well littered with straw. 

My impression is that the yarding system will never be practiced to any 
extent in the South. It certainly should not be, where sheep can get their 
living from the fields. How far, and under what circumstances, they will 
do this, has already been sufficiently discussed in my preceding Letters. 

Feepine-Racks.—When the ground is frozen, and especially when 
covered with snow, the sheep eats hay better on the ground than anywhere 
else. When the land is soft, muddy, or foul with manure, they will scarce- 
ly touch hay placed on it. It should then be fed in racks. 

These are of various forms. 
Figure 31 gives the common box 
rack, in the most general us¢ in 
the North. It is ten feet long, 
i two and a half wide, the lower 

boards a foot wide, the upper 

ones about ten inches, the two HOWLAND $0 : 
about nine inches apart, and the oe fay 

corner posts three by three, or 

three and a half by two and a half inches. The boards are spiked on these 
posts by large flat headed nails wrought for the purpose, and the lower 
edges of the upper boards and the upper edges of the lower ones are 
rounded so they shall not wear the wool off from the sheep’s necks. The 
lower boards and the opening for the heads, should be two or three inches 
narrower for lambs. If made of light wood, as they should be, a man 
standing in the inside and middle of one of these racks, can easily carry it 
about—an important desideratum. Unless overfed, sheep waste very lit- 


tle hay in them. 
A capital shed or barn rack is represented in the following cut. The 
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holes are eight inches wide, nine inches high, and eighteen inches from 
center to center. Sheep do not crowd and take advantage of each other 
(744) 
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so much with these as with box racks. but they would be too heavy and 
unnecessarily expensive for a common out-door rack. Fig. 32 represents 
a box, the front formed of a board nailed on horizontally, but they are 
usually formed by nailing the boards perpendicularly, the bottoms on the 
sill of a barn, and the tops to horizontal pieces of timber. 

In the South, as in England, racks will not be so necessary for that 
constant use to which they are put in colder countries, as for depositories 
of dry food, for the occasional visitation of the sheep. In soft warm 
weather, when the ground is unfrozen, and any kind of green herbage is 
to be obtained, sheep will scarcely touch dry fodder—though the little they 
will then eat will be highly serviceable to them. But in a sudden freeze, or 
on the occurrence of cold storms, they will resort to the racks, and fill 
themselves with dry food. By an instinct beautifully illustrative of the 
providence of the Creator, sheep anticipate the coming storm, and eat an 
extra quantity of food to sustain the animal heat, during the succeeding 
depression of temperature. They should always have racks of dry fod- 
der to resort to in such emergencies. 

These occasionally used racks should have covers or roofs to protect 
their contents from rain, as otherwise the feed would be often spoiled be- 
fore but a small portion of it was consumed. Hay or straw saturated with 
water, or soaked and dried, is only eaten by the sheep as a matter of ab- 
solute necessity. The common box rack (fig. 31) would answer the pur- 
pose very well by placing on the top a triangular cover or roof ieped of 
a couple of boards, (one hung at the upper edge with iron or leather hin- 
ges so that it could be lifted up like a lid ;) making the ends tight; draw- 
ing in the lower edges of the sides so that it shall not be more than a foot 
wide on the bottom ; inserting a floor; and then mounting it on and mak- 
ing it fast to two cross sills four or five inches square to keep the floor off 
from the ground, and long enough to prevent it from being easily overturn- 
ed. The lower side board should be narrower than in fig. 31, on account 
of the increased hight given its upper edge by the sills. 

Still better, but somewhat more expensive, would be a rack of the same 
construction, with the sides like those of fig. 32. 

Or, the sides might consist of rundles as in fig. 33. In either of the 
preceding, the top might be nailed down, and the fodder inserted by little 


doors in the ends. 
The following form and description of an English rack is from the 


‘‘ Book of the Farm.’’* 


Fig. 33. 





SPARRED RACK. 


. I have found,” says Mr. Stephens, “this form convenient, containing as much straw at 
atime as should be given, admitting the straw easily into it, being easily moved about, of 
* It will be found in the reprint of this splendid work, in The Farmers’ Library, vol. ii., p. 449. 
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easy access to the sheep, and being so near the ground as to form an excellent shelter. It 
is made of wood, is 9 feet in length, 44 feet in hight, and 3 feet in width, having a sparred 
rack with a double face below, which is covered with an angled roof of boards to throw off 
the rain. The rack is supported on two triangular-shaped tressels 6, shod with iron at the 

vints, which are pushed into the ground, and act as stays against the effects of the wind 
bens either side. The billet c, fixed on the under or acute edge of the rack, rests upon the 

ound, and in common with the feet, supports it from bending down in the middle. The 
id a is opened on hinges when the fodder is put into the rack. . . . . Such a rack is easily 
moved ent by two persons, and their position should be changed according to a change 
of wind indicative of a storm.” 


L used racks formed of rounds (or “ sparred”) for several years, and 
found them decidedly objectionable. The sheep grasping a lock of hay in 
its mouth, brings the head to its watural position, and then draws in the 
adhering fibres in the process of mastication. But when eating from a 
rack, it will not pick up the hay which it drops under foot. In the box or 
hole racks (figs. 31 and 32) most sheep will not withdraw their heads 
from the openings, as they can there hold them in the ordinary position 
for mastication, and as, if they step back to do so, they are very liable to 
be crowded out of their places. The hay, therefore, is not drawn out of 
the rack, and if any is dropped, it falls within it and is saved. Ata sparred 
rack, the sheep will not keep its nose between the rundles (in a horizon- 
tal or upward position) until it detaches a mere mouthfull of hay. It will, 
particularly when partly sated, ¢witch out its fodder prior to mastication, 
and all which scatters off and drops to the ground, is trampled under foot 
and wasted, except for the mere purpose of manure. A considerable loss 
will always result from this cause. 

And there is another objection to this form of rack, particularly where 
it runs down to an acute edge on the bottom, as in fig. 33. The sheep 
frequently drawing the hay from the lower part, will shake down from 
above hay-seeds and chaff into the wool on their head and necks ; and the 
wind will sometimes carry these as far as their shoulders and even their 
backs. As heretofore remarked, these cannot be washed out, and they 
materially lower the market value of the wool. 

The following rack has been used and is highly approved by my friend, 
George Geddes, Esq., of Fairmount, N. Y., to whom I am indebted for 
the drawing and description of the cut. It serves both for a rack and 
feeding-trough. 








THE HOPPER-RACK. 


“ The above is intended to represent a section of what I think the best sheep-rack I have 
seen. : : 
“A piece of durable wood about 44 feet long, 6 or 8 inches deep, and 4 inches thick, 
has two notches, a, a, cut into it, and two troughs, made of inch boards, b. 4, b. 5, placed in 
(74AG) 
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these notches, and nailed fast, constitutes the foundation. If the rack is to be 14 feet long, 
three sills will be required. The ends of the rack are made by nailing against the side of 
the sill-boards that reach up as high as it is desired to have the rack, and nails driven 
through these end-boards into the ends of the side-boards f, f, secure them. The sides 
may he farther strengthened by pieces of board on the outside of them, and fitted into the 
trough. A roof may be put over all if desired. With a roof, the fodder is kept entirely 
from the weather, and no seeds or chaff can get into the wool.” 


Trovers.—Threshed grain, chopped roots, &c., when fed to sheep 
should be laid in troughs. With any of the preceding forms of racks, ex- 
cepting fig. 34, a separate trough would be required. For a number of 
years I have used those of the following form, and have found them every 
way satisfactory. ' 


Fig. 35. 








SHEE P-TROUGH, 


One of the side-boards is usually about ten and the other eleven inches 
wide. The feet are commonly of two-inch plank, rising high enough on 
the sides to keep the sides of the trough firm in their places. 

In our snowy climate they are turned over after feeding, and when falls 
of snow are anticipated, one end is laid on the yard fence.* 

The following elaborately ingenious contrivance for keeping grain where 
sheep can feed on it at will, is from the “ Book of the Farm,” and I ap- 
pend the author’s description of it.7 


Fig. 36. Fig. 37. 











VERTICAL SECTION OF INTERIOR 
OF GRAIN BOX. 








GRAIN BOX FOR SHEEP. 


“ There is a mode of preserving corn (grain) for sheep on turnips which has been tried 
with success in Fife. It consists of a box like a hay-rack, in which the grain is at all 
times kept closely shut up, except when sheep wish to eat it, and then they get it by 
a simple contrivance. The box a } contains the grain, into which it is poured through the 
small hinged lid y. The cover ¢ d concealing the grain, is also hinged, and when elevated the 
sheep have access to the grain. Its elevation is effected by the pressure of the sheep’s fore- 
feet upon the platform e f, which, moving as a lever, acts upon the lower ends of the u 
right rods g and h, raises them up, and elevates the cover ¢ d, under which their heads 
then find slalntees into the box. A similar apparatus gives them access to the other side 


of the box. The whole machine can be moved about to convenient places by means of 


* To you, Sir, living on the ocean shore of South Carolina, and who, | think, have not visited the North, 
in the depth of winter, the idea of a farmer's finding the racks used by him the day before, buried under 
from eighteen inches to three feet of snow, and having to dig them out, may be rather an odd one! But, 
nevertheless, it is a mattcr of no very rare occurrence, at least at the lowest depth mentioned, 

t See Farmers’ Library, vol. ii., No. 10, p. 476. 

(747) 
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four wheels. The construction of the interior of the box being somewhat peculiar, another, 
fig. 37, is given as a vertical section of it, where 4 is the hinged lid by which the grain 
is put into the box, whence it is at once received into the hopper d, the bottom of which 
being open, and brought near that of the box, a small space only is left for the grain to 
pass into the box, the hopper forming the grain-store, @ is the cover of the box raised 
on its hinges by the rod f, acted upon by the platform e f, fig. 35; and, when in this po- 
sition, the sheep put their heads below a at c, and eat the grain at d. Machines of simi- 
lar construction to this have also been devised to serve poultry with grain at will.” 

I never have thought it best in feeding or fattening any animals, or, at 
all events, any quadrupeds, to allow them grain at will—preferring stated 
feeds ; and the same remark is applicable to fodder. If this system is de- 
parted from in using depository racks, as heretofore recommended, it is 
because it is rendered necessary by the circumstances of the case. A Me- 
rino store-sheep, allowed grain ad libitum, would stand a chance to inflict 
an injury on itself, and I cannot but believe that grain so fed would gen- 
erally be productive of more injury than benefit. 

Barns anp Sueps, &c.—Sheep barns and sheds, at the North, are fre- 
quently made very elaborate contrivances—particularly on paper. But 
expensive barns, with feeding-cellars and other arrangements for keeping 
sheep within doors during a greater portion of the winter, would, it strikes 
me, be entirely out of place in the South. Even in our rigorous climate, 
none but the breeders of Saxons pretend to make a regular practice of 
feeding under cover. 

Humanity and economy both dictate, here, that sheep be provided with 
shelters to lie under nights, and to which they can resort a¢ will. In our 
severe winter storms, it is sometimes necessary, or at least by far the best, 
to feed under shelter fora day or two. It is not an uncommon circum- 
stance in New-York and New-lngland, for snow to fall to the depth of 
20 or 30 inches within 24 or 48 hours, and then to be succeeded by a 
strong and intensely cold west or north-west wind of two or three days’ 
continuance,* which lifts the snow, blocking up the roads, and piling huge 
drifts to the leeward of fences, barns, &c. A flock without shelter will 
huddle closely together, turning their backs to the storm, constantly step- 
ping and thus treading down the snow as it rises about them. Strong, close- 
coated sheep do not seem to suffer as much from the cold, for a period, as 
would be expected. But it is next to impossible to feed them enough or 
half enough, under such circumstances, without an immense waste of hay 
—entirely impossible, without racks. The hay is whirled away in an in- 
stant by the wind, and even if racks are used, the sheep leaving their hud- 
die where they were kept warm and even moist by the melting of the snow 
in their wool, soon get chilled and are disposed to return to their huddle. 
Imperfectly filled with food, the supply of animal heat is lowered, and at 
the end of the second or third day, the feeble ones have sunk down hope- 
lessly, the yearlings and oldish ones have received a shock which nothing 
but careful nursing will recover them from, and even the strongest have 
suffered an injurious loss in condition. 

Few holders of more than 40 or 50 sheep now attempt to get along 
here without some kind of shelters. The following (fig. 38) is a very 
common form of a Northern sheep-barn with sheds. The sheds front the 
south, or, what is a better arrangement, one fronts the east, and the other, 
being turned to a right angle to the direction of this, fronts the south. I 
have represented hole racks, as in fig. 32, running round the sheds, as, 
although not yet in general use, they are undoubtedly the best in such sit- 





* These terrible wind-storms are of much longer continuance in many parte of New-England. 
(748) 
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uations. The sheds are not usually f-amed or silled,—but are supported 
by posts of some durable timber set in the ground. The roofs are formed 
of boards “battened” with slabs. The barn has no partitions within, and 
is entirely filled with hay. 
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SHEEP-BARN. 


There are many situations where these open sheds are very liable to have 
snow drifted under them by certain winds, and they are subject in all cases 
in severe gales, to have the snow carried over them to fall down in large 
drifts in front, which gradually encroach on the sheltered space, and are 
very inconvenient—particularly when they thaw. I therefore much prefer 
sheep-houses covered on all sides, with the exception of a wide door-way 
for ingress and egress, and one or two windows for ventilation when it is 
necessary. They are convenient for yarding sheep, for the various process- 
es where this is required, as for shearing, marking, sorting, “ doctoring,” 


Fig. 39. 





THE OUTSIDE STELL. 


&c., and especially so, for lambing places or the confinement of newly 


shorn sheep in cold storms. They should be spacious enough, so that in 
(7493 
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addition to the outside racks, others can be placed temporarily through 
the middle when required. 

In many parts of Scotland, “Stells,” as they are called, are made use 
of to shelter sheep. Tig. 59 on the preceding page is the form of one given 
in “ The Book of the Farm,” and the author’s description of it : 


“In a storm, their provender cannot be given to the sheep upon snow, safely and conven- 
iently, as ground-drift may blow and cover both; and no place is so suitable for the purpose 
as a stell. . . . . It may be formed of planting or high stone-wall. Either will afford shel- 
ter; but the former most, though most costly, as it should be fenced by a stone-wall. Of 
this class I conceive the form represented (fig. 38) a good one, and which may be char- 
acterized as an outside stell. . .. . The circumscribing strong black line is a stone-wall six 
feet high; the dark ground within is covered with trees. Its four rounded projections shel- 
ter a corresponding number of recesses embraced between them, so that let the wind blow 
from what quarter it may, two of the recesses will be always sheltered from the storm, The 
size of this stell is regulated by the number of sheep kept; but this rule may be remem- 
bered in regard to its accommodation for stock, that each recess occupies about § part of the 
space comprehended between the extremities of the 4 projections ; so that in a stell covering 
4 acres—which is perhaps the least size they should be, every recess will contain 4 an acre.” 


The two following are forms of stells, composed of stone-wall, without 
planting. 


Fig. 40. 
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Figures 42 and 43, on the following page, are forms of circular stells, 
the first made by stone-walls and planting, as in fig. 39. The open space 
a is occupied by the sheep, and 4 is a funnel-shaped opening to it. 

On the whole I should consider fig. 42 preferable to any of the preceding 
forms. Figure 43 represents one of the same form, but without the 

lanting, with a stack im the middle, &c. Either of the stells which are 
 sommane in part of trees, would be convenient in severe winds, would form 
excellent shades in summer, and would constitute highly ornamental ob- 
jects on the farm, and in the landscape. On the most northerly of the 
Southern mountains, where considerable snow falls, they might even be 
good contrivances for winter shelter. They might also be convenient on 
the lowlands farther south, provided the shelter of evergreens could be 
made dense enough to protect the sheep from the winter rains. In this 
case, the stell or covert might be of any shape, and ought to have no cen 
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tral opening. It would be merely a dense clump of evergreen trees, for 
the sheep to take refuge under in storms of rain, and it might be surround- ; 
ed on the outside with a tight board fence or stone-wall, if much exposed 
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THE INSIDE CIRCULAR STELL. | 
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+ to the sweep of cold winds. As the sheep would lie among the trees, a 
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clump 50 or 60 feet in diameter—though 100 feet would be better—would 
suffice for 100 sheep. 


Fig. 43. 
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THE CIRCULAR STELL FITTED UP WITH HAY-RACKS, 


But in determining upon the best winter shelters, for the various re- 
gions in the South, the fact must not be lost sight of that cold rains, or 
rains of any temperature, when immediately succeeded by cold or freezing 
weather, or cold, piercing winds, are more hurtful to sheep than even snow- 
storms—and that consequently sheep must be adequately guarded against 
them. There must also be suitable shelter from any storms to which the 
country is subject, in the lambing season. Any person with the least ex- 
perience can determine whether an inclosed clump of trees will answer 
these purposes, in his own immediate region. 

I think it very probable that in the Gulf States, and some of the lower 


Atlantic ones—particularly in regions near the ocean—these tree coverts, 
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surrounded by fences to break the winds, would be found sufficient. In 
sections infested with wolves, they might also be made to answer for folds, 
by carrying the fence to the requisite hight, to bar the ingress of the wolf. 
But farther north, and on the high lands and mountains, better shelters 
would, | am inclined to think, in the end, be found more economical. 

The simplest and cheapest kind of shed is represented in the following 
cut (fig. 44). It is formed by poles or rails, the upper ends resting on a 
strong horizontal pole supported by crotched posts set in the ground. It 
may be rendered rain-proef by pea-haulm, straw, or pine boughs. 


Fig. 44. 
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[In a region where lumber is very cheap, planks or boards (of sufficient 
thickness not to spring downward and thus open the roof) battened with 
slabs, may take the place of the poles and boughs; and they would make 
a tighter and more durable roof. If the lower ends of the boards or poles 
are raised a couple of feet from the ground, by placing a log under them, 
the shed will shelter more sheep. 

These movable sheds may be connected with hay-barns, “ hay-barracks,” 
stacks, or they may surround an inclosed space with a stack in the middle 
like fig. 43. In the latter case, however, the yard should be square, in- 
stead of round, on account of the divergence in the lower ends of the 
boards or poles, which the round form would render necessary. 

Sheds of this description are frequently made, in the North, between 
two stacks. The end of the horizontal supporting pole is placed on the 
stack-pens, when the stacks are built, and the middle is propped by 
crotched posts. The supporting-pole may rest, in the same way, on the 
upper girts of two hay-barracks ; or two such sheds (at angles with each 
other) might form wings to this structure. The “ barrack,” as it is pro- 
vincially termed in the North, would, it strikes me, afford a most econom- 
ical and a most convenient way of storing fodder in the South. It is ea- 
sily movable, so that it possesses the same advantage that stacks do, in 
manuring different parts of the field or farm. On the other hand, the fod- 
der cannot be drenched by a winter rain, as in a partly fed out stack. 
Hay can be more rapidly stored in it than on a stack at any time, and you 
can pitch into it to the last moment, when threatened with rain, without 
stopping to round up the top as is necessary in a stack. The outside is 
not weather-beaten and damaged, as is the case with the sides, and fre- 
quently with a considerable of the top of a stack. Tig. 45 (on the next 
page) represents the form of a barrack. It is 12 feet square on the bot- 
tom, and the frame is formed by girting together four strong poles, 16 feet 
long, at the bottom, and 6 feet from the bottom. Boards 6 feet long are 
nailed perpendicularly on the girts. Two-inch holes are bored at con- 
venient distances through the corner poles, so that the roof, which rests 
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on pins thrust through these holes, can be raised or lowered, at pleasure. It 
is occasionally lowered as the fodder gets lower in the barrack, so that 
rain or snow shall not drive under it. Itseems to me that this structure 
would be remarkably well adapted 

to the storing and feeding out of un- Fig. 45. . 

threshed peas, which, as has been 
remarked in a former Letter, are so 
advantageously raised at the South, 
and constitute so admirable a feed 
for sheep. 

On all large sheep-farms con- 
venience requires that there be one 
barn of considerable size, to con- 
tain the shearing-floor, and the ne- 
cessary conveniences about it for 
yarding the sheep, &c. This should 
also, fur economy, be a hay-barn, 
(where hay is used,) and from its nace. 
necessary size (for the shearing- 
floor), it should hold hay for 400 sheep. It may be constructed in the 
corner of four fields, so that four hundred sheep can be fed from it, with- 
out making improperly sized flocks. At this barn it would be expedient 
to make the best shelters, and to bring together all the breeding-ewes on 
the farm, if their number did not exceed 400. Thus the shepherd would 
be saved much travel at all times, and particularly at the lambing-time, 
and each flock would be under his almost constant supervision. 

I offer the following ground-plan of a barn with fixtures, &c., as one 
which I think will be found well adapted to the purpose above specified. 
The upper is the north part of*the plan. 












































Fig. 46. 
<a 
: a bat Joa 
a AV eal. 
J . : 
. 


The dotted lines a,a,a,a,are the fences dividing four fields, which would 
corner at the south-east corner of the barn. The barn is surrounded by double 
lines, and the sheds by double lines on the backs and ends—the dots in 
front of them, representing the crotched posts supporting their front. The 
single black lines round the yards, represent tight board fences, which 
screen the four yards }, c,d, e, from every wind. There are two pumps and 
troughs at 2, h, which accommodate the whole four fields, if a want of 


springs or streams in them render these necessary. The sheds are so ar- 
(753) 
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ranged that even without the screens they entirely shut out the north and 
west winds—the prevailing and severe winter ones of this region—and if 
other ones are more prevalent in other regions, the sheds can be changed 
accordingly. Each of the sheds is 50 feet long and 12 feet wide—six 
square feet being the smallest proper allowance of sheltered area for each 
sheep. The barn is 48 feet square, a floor 13 feet wide running east and 
west through the center, for shearing and for the drawing in of hay. An 
alley 4 feet wide and 8 feet high (boarded up on the side toward the 
mow, and covered at the top) cuts off the lower part of each bay from the 
east wall of the barn. This is for carrying hay into the yards 4, ¢. It is 
carried into the yards d, e, from the large doors at each end of the shearing- 
floor (or from smaller ones cut through them.) The south bay is repre- 
sented as divided by a temporary fence, cutting it into two pens f, g. The 
outside inclosure c, for yarding the sheep, communicating by a door with 
Jf, and g being used as a room to tie up wool in, presents precisely the 
same arrangement which is exhibited in the cut of the shearing-barn 
(fig. 22) in Letter XII. 

The barn here given (fig. 46) is probably larger than would be neces- 
sary for 400 sheep, in most parts of the South. Its necessary size is a 
question to be entirely determined by the climate. For large flocks of 
sheep, I should regard the storage of some hay or other fodder for winter 
as an indispensable precautionary measure, at least, in any part of the 
United States ; and, other things being equal, the farther north, or the more 
elevated the land, the greater would be the necessary amount to be stored. 

The shearing-floor shortened to 30 or 35 feet, would still, perhaps, be 
sufficiently commodious, and this would reduce the dimensions of the barn 
east and west 13 or 18 feet; and one of the bays might be dispensed with. 
But having constructed so large, so smooth, and so tight a barn-floor as 
the shearing one ought to be, it would be good economy to use it for the 
threshing of grain. One of the bays, therefore, might be used for the 
storage of grain in the sheaf. I have always considered this an excellent 
arrangement in a Northern barn of this description, as in our cold climate 
the sheep require much straw litter in their sheds, vards, &. Thrown 
out to them daily, as threshed, much bright straw and chaff will be con- 
sumed by them—particularly of greenish cut oats. 

The yards ¢, ¢e, in fig. 46 are represented but the width of the baru, 48 
feet. 1f these were reduced too much, by diminishing the size of the barn, 
the shed of ¢ could be carried farther west at 7, and that of e farther north 
at 7, being connected with the barn by wind-breakers, composed of a tight 
board fence, as high as the summit of the sheds. Or, what would perhaps 
be better, the fences thrown forward in a straight line from the ends of 
these two sheds might be continued until they intersected each other, and 
a fence from their point of intersection to the south-east corner of the barn 
would divide the two yards. a 

Feepine Sueer wita oTHeR Stock.—Sheep should not run or be fed, 
in yards, with any other stock. Cattle hook them, often mortally. Colts 
tease and frequently injure them. It is often said that “ colts will pick up 
what sheep leave.” Well-managed sheep rarely leave anything—and if 
they chance to, it is better to rake it up and throw it into the colts’yard, 
than to feed them together. If sheep are not required to eat their feeds 
pretty clean, they will soon learn to waste large quantities. But if sheep 
are overfed with either hay or grain, it is not proper to compel them by 
starvation to come back and eat it. They will not unless sorely pinched. 


Clean out the troughs,—or rake up the hay, and the next time feed less. 
(754) 
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Hay-Ho.vers.— Where hay or other fodder is thrown out of the upper 
doors of a barn into the sheep-yard, as it always must necessarily be in a 
barn constructed like fig. 38, or any mere hay-barn, or where it is thrown 
from a barrack or stack, the sheep immediately rush on it, trampling it and 
soiling it, and the succeeding forkfulls fall on their backs, filling their wool 
with dust, seed and chaff: This is avoided by hay-holders—yards 10 feet 
square—either portable by being made of posts and boards, or simply a 
pen of rails, placed under the doors of the barns, and by the sides of each 
stack or barrack. The hay is pitched into the holder, in fair weather 
enough for a day’s foddering at a time, and is taken from this by forkfulls 
and placed in the racks. I would here offer a necessary caution in rela- 
tion to the use of rails or poles, for stack-pens or hay-holders, The poles 
should be so small as to entirely prevent the sheep from inserting their heads 
between them after hay. A sheep will often insert its head where the 
opening is wide enough for that purpose, shove it along or get crowded 
along, to where the opening is not wide enough to withdraw the head, and 
it will hang there until observed and extricated by the shepherd. If, as it 
often happens, it is thus caught when its fore parts are elevated by climb- 
ing up the side of the pen, it will continue to lose its fore footing in its 
struggles, and will soon choke to death. 

Winter Dry Freep ror Sarer.—The proper dry winter fodder for sheep 
has already been repeatedly alluded to, in general terms. Volumes have 
been expended on this subject, particularly in Germany—and curious and 
elaborate systems of feeding given. In Germany great stress is laid on 
variety in the winter fodder. Inthe German Farmer’s Encyclopedia, the 
— table of the proper variations and amounts of feed is given by 
2 ETRI. 



























































TABLE 15. 
EE Loth, ? | Loth, | Loth, 
Day. | Lbs. jequal Morning. Lbs. | equal Noon. Lbs. | equal Evening. 
l, oz. ly on. iy 7. 
1 21 jhay 21 jhay 21 jhay 
2 1 1 Irye straw 1 | 22 thay 1 1 |rye straw 
3 23 | bean straw 26 |vetch-hay 23 |bean straw 
4 1 wheat straw 1 sainfoin 1 wheat straw 
5 | 1] 6 joat straw 21 jhay 1 6 joat straw 
6 l 6 jartichoke stalk 1 | 19 jred clover 1 6 |artichoke stalk 
7 1 8 |turkey wheat 1 | 12 |lucern 1 8 |turkey-wheat str'w 
8 1 ® |buckwheat straw 1 | 16 jhay 1 8 |buckwheat straw 
9 1 6 joat straw 7 \|horse-beans 1 6 joat straw 
10 19 |red clover 19 |red clover 19 jred clover 
11 18 |sainfoin 18 |sainfoin 18 jsainfoin 
12 1 6 |millet straw 1 6 |millet straw 1 6 |millet straw 
13 30 jlentil straw 21 |hay 30 |lentil straw 
14 30 |pea straw 21 thay 30 | pea straw 
15 30 {barley straw l artichoke stalk 30 | barley straw 
16 1 | 10 |horse-bean straw 1 | 10 |horse-bean straw 1 | 10 |horse-bean straw 
ws 8 1 |rye straw 1 | 11 Joat straw 1 1 |rye straw 
18 1 3 | wheat straw l 9 joat straw 1 3 |wheat straw 
19 | 1) 6 !rye straw 1 turkey-wheat l 3 |wheat straw 
20 ] | 6 joat straw 1 |turkey-wheat 1 6° joat straw 
21 1 3 |wheat straw 22 Jartichoke stalk 1 6 joat straw 
| 22 | 30 jlentil straw 1 | 30 |vetch straw 30 |lentil straw 
| a3: 1 6 loat straw 1 6 |wheat straw 1 6 loat straw 





The same writer gives the following as the proper winter feed of a 
ewe, the month preceding lambing : 
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TABLE 16. 











y In the morning, 3} lb. of good oat straw. 
Ist day.. -- noon ....} .. of good hay of clover. 
-- evening..j .- of good barley straw. 
-- morning .} .. of millet straw. 
2d day .. -- noon ....2 .. of potatoes with 4 oz. of chopped straw, and 4 oz. of oats. 
-- evening..} .. of barley straw. 
-- morning .3 .. of hay. 
3d day .. -- nmoon....3 .. of hay, 
-- evening..1 .. of wheat, oat, barley or buckwheat straw. 
{ -- morning .? .. of summer straw. 
4th day... ) «- noon ....} .. ofchopped straw, with 3 oz. oats and 3 oz. bran, moistened 
| with water. 
{| .- evening..} -. of winter straw. 
-- morning .} .. of hay. 
5th day.. ; -- noon ....2 .. of potatoes with } lb. of chopped straw. 
-- e€vening..} .. of winter straw. 
-- morning .? .. of hay. 
6th day... -- hoon ....asin 4th day, 
-- evening..1 lb. of straw. 














All this would be infinitely “ more nice than wise,” in any part of the 
United States. Variations of dry fodder are well enough, but hundreds 
and thousands of Northern flocks receive nothing but ordinary hay, con- 
sisting mainly of Timothy, (P//eum pratense,) some Red and White Clo- 
ver, ( Trifolium pratense et repens,) and frequently a sprinkling of June or 
Spear grass, (Poa pratensis, ) during the entire winter. Others receive an 
occasional fodder of corn-stalks and straw—and some farmers give a daily 
feed of grain through the winter. Where hay is the principal feed, it may 
be well, where it is convenient, to give corn-stalks (or “blades”) every 
fifth or sixth feed, or even once a day. Or the daily feed, not of hay, might 
alternate between blades, pea-straw, straw of the cereal grains, &c. Should 
any other fodder besides hay be the principal one, as, for example, corn- 
blades or pea-haulm, each of the other fodders might be alternated in the 
same way. It is mainly, in my judgment, a question of convenience with 
the flock-master, provided a proper supply of palatable nutriment within a 
proper compass, is given. Hay, clover, properly cured pea-haulm, and corn- 
blades are palatable to the sheep, and each contain the necessary supply 
of nutriment in the quantity which the sheep can readily take into its stom- 
ach. Consequently, from either of these, the sheep can derive its entire 
subsistence. The same remarks may, possibly, apply to greenish cut oat 
and barley straw; but it would not, 1 apprehend, be economical or alto- 
gether safe to confine any kind of sheep to the straw of the cereal grains 
unless some of those little hardy varieties of sheep which would be of no 
value in this country. Experiment will readily show the flock-master 
what kinds of food are palatable and agree with the health of his flock. 
The following exceedingly valuable Table, prepared by Boussingault, will 
give the value of various kinds of feed in comparison with ordinary natu- 
ral meadow hay, as ascertained by himself, Von Thaér, Block, and other 
distinguished Agricultural Chemists. The results are obtained by chemi- 
cal analysis, and by actual experiments in feeding. The amount of nitro- 
gen in 100 parts is made the chemical test of value, as it shows the quan- 
tity of fibrin, albumen, and casein, (by multiplying by 6.3.) The experi- 
mental result is obtained by weighing the animal and the feed, and giving 
him enough of each to maintain him in good condition. 
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TABLE 17. if 
FODDERS. 4 
TABLE OF THE NUTRITIVE EQUIVALENTS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF FUDDERS. : ' 
: |, |.3 | | Hf 
ss v via ‘ 
esi eaie aiela 248 . | 3 ; 4 
Kinds of Food. eel &e 3} ¢ Sie | = s é Remarks. } 
Bais Stic = ms | A | & oe |. 
ge )% |22"] Pa é 
, te oie a |) 
— ——s | rt Np ed By —_— | —_—____ ’ 
Ordinary natura! meadow hay..-.| 11. 4 “T34] 1.1 | 100} 100, 100/100} 100) 100 4 : 
Do. of fine quality............... 14.0} 1.50} 1.30) 98 ui 
i ME nk wc ehidinrieninhnenes | 18.8; 2.40) 2.00) 58 ea 
Do. freed from woody stems. .... | 14.0} 2.44) 2.10) 55 iG 
| Ce ene 16.6} 1.66) 1.38) 83 | 90 90; 100/90, 90 Dombasle, Fs i 
3 Red clover hay, 2d year’s growth.} 10.1) 1.70) 1 54 75| 100, 90 90} 100 [Crud. in 
Red clover cut in flower, green, do.| 76.0 0. 6A) 311] 430 450) 425 3k 
’ New wheat straw, crop 1841...... 26.0) 0.36; 0.27; 426] 200) 360) 150} 450) 300/500 Rieder. ie i 
Old wheat straw.......----.----- 8.5 3) 0. 49) 235 | ia § 
Do. do. lower parts of the stalk...} 5.3) 0.43) 0.41) 280 | | ¢ 
Do. do. upper part of do.andear..| 9.4) 1.42/ 1 33) 86 | ig 
New rye-straw........-.0-.ccece 18.7] 0.: 30 0.24) 479; 200 500) 150) 666! ao 
St die 42. 5 Sobncacentaebeens 12.6] 0.50) 0.42) £50) | q 
NT nad écxdvcppsecetousutt 21.0) 0. 36| 0. 30) 38:3) 200; 200 150! 190) 200/400 Schwertz. i a 
NE accent ceenitinwsrese 11.0} 0.30) 9.25! 460! 193) 180) 150) 150) 200/400 do. | 
PUR Biases asiesescccccescaccssses 8.5| 1.95| B79) 64) 165) 200} 150} 130) 150/90 Pohl. : 
Md Xcnituhids sab codmmeaniiane 19.0] 0.96} 0.78] 147} | 250 | 
RN Ginn k0ecdeccuesue --| 11.6] 0.54) 0.48) 240) | 200) 
Raa 50s ive ce ddaceaete 9.2] 1.18} 1.01) 114) 160) 200| 130; 150 
Vetches cut in flower and dried 2} 4).9) 346! 1.14) 101 195| 100 | 
ke eer ery | Q ol | i H 
POURES BONG a. 2 5oc evi cccense ..-.| 76.0) 2.30; 055) 209) 300; | 
Field-beet leaves.............---. 88.9) 4.50! 0.40) 230! 600 | | | 600 
RRROUUE GAs inchs ocads cowesnuecses 70.9) 2.94) 0.85] 135) 
Jerusalem artichoke stems. ...... RH. 4 2.70) 0.37) 311) 325) ' 
Lime-trees, young shoots.........| 55-0) 3.25; 145) 79) 73 
Canada Poplar do............... 62.5) 2. 29| 0.86) 124) 67] | 1 ) 
Dae tei eok Label exetinn 57.4| 216) 0.92 125) 83 Wie ul 
, Acacia do. (autumn)..-..-.......-. 53.6] 1.56) 0.72) 169) | | 
Sep MN avn Sewn an nebuvded 92.3) 3.70, O28) 411) 556 500! 250) 429! 600) 
Swedish turnip.......----.--.e.- 91.0} 1.83! 0.17) 676) 300 300; 250) 
UY images dui 3udiees tues 92.5! 1.70; 0.13) 885!) 533 600) 290! 526 450) 
Field-beet (1838).......-......--- 87.8) 1.70) OL) 54x) 366 a, 250) 460) 250} 
Do. white Silesian. .............. 85.6) 1.43; 0.18) 669! 366 
oO Se ror titi 87.6| 2.40) 0.50) 382! 205 250 225, 300, 250 380 Boussingault. 
Jerusalem artichokes (1839)... .-.- 79.2) 1.60) 0.33) 348) | 280 do. 
TN Cg al eat, RON. 75.5| 2.20, 0.42] 974] a 
4 Sa ee 65.9} 1.50; 0.36) 319) 216) 200) 150) 200; 200) 280 Boussingault. 
ON i hE TE 79.4] 1.80} 0.37) 311| | 
Do. after keeping in the pit...-...- 76.8| 1.18; 0.30] 383) 400 
sider apple pulp dried in the air..} 6-4) 0.63) 0.59) 195) | 
Beet-root from the sugar mill. .... 70.0) | 0.38) 30: 
Vetches in seed.........--...... 14.6] 5.13) 4.37) 2 30, 54 66! 40 | 
Field-beans...............-. veeee| 7:9] 5.50) 5.11) 23) 30) 54) 50 73| 40 ; 
White peas (dry)................ 8.6 4.20) 3.24) 27) 30, 54) 48) 66) 40 
White haricots...............-.- 5.0| 4.30} 4.58} 25; | 39) 
, Ri siatidurciesicossascess 9.0| 4.40| 4.00) 29 | 
New Indian Corn...............- 18.0} 2.00} 1.64) 70 | 52) 59 Boussingault. 
OS ee ee 12.5} 2.40) 2.10; 55 | 64 
NN CRs neh a vienéntaseses 13.2) 2.02) 1.76) 65) 33) G1) 53) 76) 50 
Ph. 4 anpaseteteeronsesns 13.0} 2.46) 2.14) 54 
SS eee 20.8] 2.20) 1.74) 68 71 86) 60 
ih CE edie onadunteensieden cd 12.4} 2.22] 1.92) 60 
RS See ee iL 5) 2.27) 2.00) 58 
Wheat (1836, Alsace)............ 10.5} 2.33} 2.09; 55) 27; 52) 46) 64) 40 
Do. from highly manured soil.....| 16.6) 3.18} 2.65) 43 
av1! o1¢ ag ~| 105 Some specimens 
Recent Bran.......-... eececcee.| Sil) 2.18) 1.36) 85 160 + ral yes rich. 
Wheat husks or chaff............ 7.6] 0.94] 0.85) 135) °°") 
Rice (PietmMGtt)..ccoscncsescces 13.4| 1.39; 1.20) 96 | 
Gold of Pleasure seed (Madia).. . 8.0} 4.00) 3.67) 3! 
Do. Cake... .ccccccscceccccicccce 11.2} 5.70}; 5.06) 83 
‘ Cee OAR, 6.o0hus ccd dein tcecde 13.4} 6.00} 5.20) 22} 42) 180 
Se 10.5) 5.50) 4.92; 23 | 
NO os sed ce bret cs da wales acetic 6.5; 5.93; 551] 21 
Hemp do.....---..---++--++-+--+ | 5.0] 4.78] 4.21) 27 | | 
Poppy do.......2.csccecceeeeres. | 6.8] 5.70) 5.36) 2) 
A A RAD i ES | 6.0; 5.59) 5.24] 2 | 
Beech-mast do. ....2...20.ccc0es 6.2) 3.53) 3.31) 35 
Arachis (Pindars) do.............| 6.6] 8.29! 8.33] 14 
NS a aera ol pedaes 0.20} 143 | 
Refuse of the wine-press, air-dried! 48. a 3.31} 1.71] 68 | 62 75 a 
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The great value of pea-haulm, as shown in the above Table, is worthy of 
the particular notice of the Southern flock-master. Also that of millet 
straw, another crop peculiarly congenial to the Southern States, provided 
it can be cured so that sheep will eat it. Corn-stalks are not, unfortunate- 
ly, included inthe Table. According to Petri, 100 pounds of corn “straw,” 
(including stalks and leaves, I suppose,) contains but 2 as much nutriment 
as the same weight of “ aromatic meadow hay,” and not so much by } as 
an equal weight of oat or pea straw, which he makes equivalent to each 
other! My-opinion is that this by no means indicates the comparative 
value of well cured corn-stalks. No analysis of them now occurs to me, 
in any authority which [ have on hand. Mr. Ellsworth, of the Patent Of- 
fice, stated in the Cultivator in 1842, that the juice of corn-stalks, on 
Beaumé’s Saccharometer, is equal in saccharine matter with that of the 
cane in this country, five times greater than that of the Northern sugar- 
maple, (Acer saccharinum,) and three times that of beet! The daily ex- 
periments of our farmers demonstrate the absurdity of placing corn-stalks 
below the value of the cereal straws. Cured green and bright they are a 
highly valuable fodder, and are relished by all herbivorous animals. My 
friend, James M. Ellis, Esq. of Onondaga, N. Y., one of the best managing 
flock-masters of this State, has fed cofm-stalks largely to his sheep for sev- 
eral years and with decided succes. 


Errect or Foop 1n Tut Propucrion or Wooi.—The fact has been be- 
fore alluded to that well fed sheep produce more wool than poorly fed 
ones. The question now arises—if the effect on the condition (flesh) of the 
sheep is the same, will one kind of food produce more wool than another ? 
No | Hect-ent is more clearly recognized in Agricultural Chemistry, than 
that animal tissues derive their chemical components from the same com- 
,onents existing in their food.* The analyses of Liebig, Johnston, Scherer, 
Playfair, Boeckmann, Mulder, &c., show that the chemical composition of 
wool, hair, hoofs, nails, horns, feathers, lean meat, blood, cellular tissue, 
nerves, &c. are nearly identical. The organic part of wool, according to 
Johnston,t consists of carbon 50.65, hydrogen 7.03, nitrogen 17.71, oxy- 
gen and sulphur 24.61. The inorganic constituents are small. When 
burned, it leaves but 2:0 per cent of ash. The large quantity of nitro- 
gen (17.71) contained in wool, shows that its production is increased by 
highly azotized food. This is fully verified by the experiments made on 
Saxon sheep, in Silesia, by Reaumur, whose Table I append. A striking 
correspondence will be found to exist between the amount of wool and the 
amount of nitrogen in the food. 





























TABLE 18. 
Increase of Produced Produced Nitrogen | 
Kinds of food. weight in wool, tallow. per cent. 
live animal. Ths. = Tbs. pag in food, 
1000 pounds of raw potatoes, with salt......- 46} 6 83] 12 53 0.36 
1000... “ “ without salt...... 44 6 8 10 14 0.36 
1000 .. raw mangel-wurzel........... 38 5 33 6 24 0.21 
1000 és POCABE 0. ccc cccccccccccccccece: i134 14 ll 41 6 3.83 
1000 oe RE ah owes. curd tenbinns eens 155 13 133 59 «(9 2.09 
1000... ~— rye, with salt..............00. 90 13 144] 35 11} 2.00 
1000... rye, without salt.............. &3 12 103] 33 8% 2.00 
1000 Sis. GB nn cascnstvoecocccéicoscces 146 S 40 8 1.70 
ae EES eee 136 11 63] 60 1 1.90 
1000—ik. PI. J bined cocsdadsaees 120 10 43 33. «8 2.10 
1000—k.. MEicnntcécancsoesaneness 58 7 103 12 14 1.15 
1000S... hay, with straw, without other 
DD dsc chewadoaswees siecm 31 15 g 6 ll 
1000— tit. whisky, still-grains or wash... .! 35 6 1 4 O 








* For full information on this whole subject, see Liebig's Animal Chemistry, Part I and II. 
t See Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry—Lecture XVIII. Analyses of the horny tissues, by Scherer, will 
be a ~ the Appendix to Liebig’s Animal Chemistry. 
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The singular difference stated in the Table, between the amount of wool 
produced by “ good hay,” and ‘hay with straw without other fodder,” | 
confess is scarcely credible to me. It may be a misprint in the Table from 
which I copy. 

The peculiar value of pease not only in increasing the wool, where they 
rank jirst,* but in the average comparative increase which they produce in 
all the tissues, is again worthy of notice. 

Errecr or Foop 1x propucine Fat anp Muscie—The increase of fat 
and muscle, as of wool, depends upon the nature of the food. It would 
be foreign from my purpose to enter into an elaborate theoretical exam- 
ination of this subject. Liebig, in Parts L. and II. of his Animal Chemis- 
try, has covered the whole ground, and to him I take the liberty to refer 
you. Mr. Spooner, writing for England, where the production of flesh 
and fat is the primary object of Sheep Husbandry, has given a synopsis 
of Liebig’s positions, analyses, &c., in his chapter (X XI.) on Feeding and 
Fattening—and the substance of this is again repeated by Mr. Morrell in 
his chapters on the same subjects, in The American Shepherd. To either 
of the latter I would refer you for sufficient details for practical purposes, 
or for full information, to Liebig. 

The Tables of Boussingault and Reaumur, already given, (Tables 17 and 
18,) sufficiently indicate the value of the various grains, straw, roots, &c., 
in fattening. 

It is not very common, in the North, for wool-growers to fatten their 
wethers, for market, by extra winter feeding. Some give them a little 
more generous keep the winter before they are to be turned off, and then 
sell them when they have attained their maximum fatness the succeeding 
fall. When winter fattening is attempted, sheep require warm, dry shel- 
ters, and should receive, in addition to all the hay they will eat, meal twice 
a day in troughs—or meal once and chopped roots once. The equivalent 
of from half a pint to a pint of (yellow) corn meal per head per diem is 
about as much as ordinary flocks of Merino wethers will profitably con- 
sume, though in selected flocks consisting of large animals, this amount is 
frequently exceeded. —_ 

Feepinc Grain To Srore-SHeer 1 Winter.—The expediency of feed- 
ing grain to store-sheep in winter depends much upon circumstances. If 
in a climate where they can obtain a proper supply of grass or other green 
esculents, it would, of course, be unnecessary. Neither is it a matter of 
necessity where the ground is frozen or covered with snow for weeks or 
months, provided the sheep be supplied plentifully with good dry fodder. 
Near markets where the coarse grains find a good and ready sale, it is not 
usual in the North, to feed grain. Remote from markets, it is generally 
fed by the holders of large flocks. Oats are commonly preferred, and 
they are fed at the rate of a gill a head per day. Some feed half the 
same amount of (yellow) corn. Fewer sheep—particularly lambs, year- 
lings, and crones—get thin and perish, where they receive a daily feed of 
grain; they consume less hay; and their fleeces are increased in weight. 
On the whole, therefore, it is considered good economy. Where no grain 
is fed, three daily feeds of hay are given. It is a common and very good 
practice to feed greenish cut oats i» the bundle, at noon, and give but two 
feeds of hay—one at morning and one at night. A few feed greenish 
cut peas in the same way. In warm, thawing weather when sheep get 


* With the exception of “hay and straw "—the given product of which, in wool, I have already stated 
must undoubtedly be misprinted. 
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to the ground, and re dry hay, a little grain assists materially in 
keeping up their strength and condition. This may furnish a useful 


hint for many parts of the South. When the feed is shortest in winter, 
in the South, there are many localities where sheep would get enough 
grass to take off their appetite for dry hay, but not quite enough to keep 
them in prime condition. A moderate daily feed of oats or pease placed 
in the depository racks, would keep them strong, in good plight for the 
lambing season, and increase their weight of wool. 

Few Northern farmers feed Indian corn to store-sheep. It is consid- 
ered “too hot and stimulating,” and sheep are thought to be more liable 
to become “ cloyed” on it than on oats, pease, &c. I never have fed it to 
sheep sufficiently to speak advisedly on this point. A neighboring flock- 
master whose admirable arrangements for keeping sheep are only equaled 
by his usual success, lost most of a large flock of lambs a few winters 
since. They received all they would eat of the best hay, and, as the 
owner 1 supposed, a half gill of corn a head per day. They were in fine 
order in the beginning, and for some time into the winter. During a thaw, 
when they got a little off from their feed, and looked “ hollow,” the shep- 
herd, without the knowledge of the owner, increased the feed of corn. 
This caused them to eat still less hay, and the shepherd not only continued 
but increased the allowance of the corn as their appetite for hay dimin- 
ished. In a short time they ate scarcely any hay, and soon after began to 
eat their corn very irregularly. Their stomachs were now so completely 
deranged, that they would not eat anything, in quantities sufficient for 
their subsistence, and they perished rapidly ‘and miserably. The same 
consequences might doubtless have ensued from feeding other grains, in 
the same improper manner. But I am inclined to think that the evil 
would have been less rapid and remediless with some other grains. I do 
not consider yellow corn a very safe feed, at least for lambs and yearlings. 
From the obviously different character of the larger Southern varieties, 
{ presume they would be less, and very probably not at all, objectionable 
for sheep feed. Half a gill of yellow corn, or a gill of oats per head, is a 
sufficient daily allowance of grain. While there can be nothing more ab- 
surd than the German starving system to increase the fineness of the wool, 
excessive fatness is not to be aimed at, especially in breeding-ewes. Store 
sheep should be kept in good, fair, p/wmp condition. Lambs and yearlings 
may be as fat as they will become on proper feeding. 

It will not do to suffer sheep to get thin in the winter, with the idea 
that their condition can at any time be readily raised by better feed, as 
with the horse or ox. It is always difficult, and unless properly managed, 
expensive and hazardous, to attempt to raise the condition of a poor flock 
in the winter—especially if they have reached that point where they mani- 
fest weakness. If the feeding of a liberal allowance of grain be suddenly 
commenced, fatal diarrhea will frequently supervene. All extra feeding, 
therefore, must be begun very gradually, and it does not seem, in any case, 
to produce proportionable results. 

com seen it stated that sheep will eat cotton-seed and thrive on it. 
If this be true, this must, of course, be a far more ,.remunerating applica- 
tion of that product, than as a mere manure to soils. 


Frepine Roots, Browse, &c., iy Winter.—Ruta-bagas, Irish potatoes, 
&c., make a good substitute for grain, as an extra feed for grown sheep. 
I prefer the ruta-baga to the potato in equivalents of nutriment. I do not 
consider either of them, or any other root, as good for lambs and yearlings 
as an equivalent in grain. Sheep may be /aught to eat nearly all the cul- 
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tivated roots. This is done by withholding salt from them, and then feed- 
ing the chopped root a few times rubbed with just sufficient salt to induce 
them to eat the root to obtain it; but not enough to satisfy their appetite 
for salt before they have acquired a taste for the roots. 

It is customary with some of our flock-masters to cut down from time 
to time, in the winter, and draw into the sheep-yards, young trees of the 
hemlock ( Abies canadensis). The foliage is greedily eaten by sheep, af- 
ter being confined for some time to dry feed. I have known sheep, un- 
doubtedly, I think, killed by overeating it. This browse is commonly used 
for some supposed medicinal virtues. It is pronounced “ healthy for 
sheep.” The popular supposition is that it is a tonic and stimulant. If 
this be true, which I will not pause to inquire, of what good use are tonics 
and stimulants to healthy animals? With sheep, as with horses, and even 
with men, preventive medicines are productive of injury in a thousand 
cases, where they are of benefitin one. There could be no objection, cer- 
tainly, to sheep’s eating the foliage of the hemlock, if it was constantly 
accessible to them. ‘Their instincts, in that case, would teach them 
whether, and in what quantities, to devour it. But when entirely confined 
to dry feed for a protracted period, sheep will consume hurtful and even 
poisonous succulents—and of the most wholesome ones, hurtful quantities. 
As a mere /axative, an occasional feed of hemlock may be beneficial; but 
in this point of view, a day’s run at grass in a thaw, or a feed of roots, 
would produce the same result. In a climate where grass is obtained 
most of the time, I should consider browse for medicinal purposes entirely 
unnecessary. = 


Winter Feep or Breepinc-Ewes.—Until two or three weeks pre- 
ceding lambing, it is only necessary that breeding-ewes, like other store- 
sheep, be kept in good plump ordinary condition. Nor are any separate 
arrangements necessary for them, after that period, in a climate where 
they obtain sufficient succulent food to provide for a proper secretion of 
milk. In backward seasons in the North, where the grass does not start 
prior to the lambing time, careful flock-masters feed their ewes chopped 
roots, or roots mixed with oat or pea meal. This is, in my judgment, 
excellent economy.* = 

Reeutarity in Feepine.—lf there is one rule which may be consider- 
ed more imperative than any other in Sheep Husbandry, it is that the ut- 
most regularity be preserved in feeding. First, there should be regularity 
as to the times of feeding. However abundantly provided for, when a 
flock are foddered sometimes at one hour and sometimes at another— 
sometimes three times a day and sometimes twice—some days grain and 
some days none—they cannot be made to thrive. They will do far better 
on inferior keep, if fed with strict regularity. In a climate where they re- 
quire hay three times a day, the best times for feeding are about sunrise in 
the morning, at noon, and an hour before dark: at night. Unlike cattle and 
horses, sheep do not eat well in the dark, and therefore they should have 
time to consume their feed before night setsin. Noon is the common time 
for feeding grain or roots, and is the best time if but two fodderings of hay 
are given. If the sheep receive hay three times, it is not a matter of 
much consequence with which feeding the grain is given, only that the 
practice be uniform. 

It is also highly essential that there be regularity preserved in the amount 
fed. The consumption of hay will, it is true, depend much upon the 


* For the effect of the various esculents on the quantity and quality of the milk, see Liebig's Animal Chem. 
(761}....+.86 
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weather. The keener the cold, the more sheep will eat. In the South 
much would also depend upon the amount of grass obtained. In many 
places a light daily foddering would suffice—in others, a light foddering 
— in the depository racks once in two days would answer the purpose. 

n the steady cold weather of the North, the shepherd readily learns to de- 
termine about how much hay will be consumed before the next foddering 
time. And this is the amount which should, as near as may be, be regu- 
larly fed. In feeding grain or roots there is no difficulty in preserving en- 
tire regularity, and it is vastly more important than in feeding hay. Of 
the latter a sheep will not overeat and surfeit itself. Of the former it will. 
And if not fed grain to the point of surfeiting, but still over-plenteously, 
it will expect a like amount at the next feeding, and failing to receive it, 
will pine for it and manifest uneasiness. The effect of such irregularity 
on the stomach and system of any animal is bad—and the sheep suffers 
more from it than any other animal. I would much rather that my flock 
receive no grain at all, than that they receive it without regard to regular- 
ity in the amount. The shepherd should be required to measure out the 
grain to sheep in all instances—instead of guessing it out—and to measure 
it to each separate flock. 

Satt.—Sheep undoubtedly require salt in winter. Some salt their hay 
when it is stored in the barn or stack. This is objectionable, as you thus 
constitute yourself the judge, or controller in a matter, where the appetite 
of the sheep is a much safer guide. It may be left accessible to them in 
the salt-bex (fig. 28) as in summer, or it is an excellent plan to give them an 
occasional feed of brined hay or straw. This last is done in warm thaw- 
ing weather, when their appetite is poor, and thus serves a double purpose. 
With a wisp of straw sprinkle a thin layer of straw with brine—then an- 
other layer of straw and another sprinkling, and so on. Let this lie until 
the next day, for the brine to be absorbed by the straw, and then feed it to 
all the grazing animals on the farm which need salting. 

Water.—Unless sheep have access to succulent food or clean snow, 
water is indispensable. Constant access to a brook or spring is best, but 
in default of this, they should be watered, at least once a day, in some other 


way. 





PRESERVATION OF PEACH-TREES FROM THE ATTACK OF BorERS.—As the best method of pre- 
venting the destruction of peach-trees by borers is a matter of public interest, in different sections 
of the country, I will give my plan of preventing their ravages in young trees, and for expelling 
them from old ones. I ascertained several years ago that sulphur is more offensive to most kinds 
of insects than any other substance with which I was acquainted. When applied to fruit-trees 
it lasts ionger and is more permanent in its operation than anything I have tried. Peach-trees 
are often attacked by the worm in the nursery, which may easily be known by a blackish ap- 
pearance, with exu ed gum on the stem near the ground and on the roots. When the young 
trees are taken from the nursery, for transplanting, they must carefully be examined and the 
worms removed with a long brad-awl, or a knife. Then rub over their upper roots and abcut six 
inches of the lower part of their stems with a mixture of any common oil or grease and the flour 
of sulphar, well incorporated by stirring. Sprinkle a table-spoonfull of clear sulphur in the bot- 
tom of the holes, and then plant the trees in the usual way. In order to expel the borer from old 
trees, I take a gimlet, or brace and bit, and bore three or four small holes in each tree near the 
ground, and fill them with flour of sulphur, with the aid of a quill. I also remove the earth from 
about the roots of the trees, as far as they are attacked by the worms; then apply the mixtare of 
oil and salphuras directed for young trees, replace the earth, and the process is complete. Both 
of these modes are cheap, easy in their application, and, as far as I have tried them, have proved 
effectual. ' B. F. Warp. 





{[e" In dry pasture dig for water on the brow of a hill; springs are more frequently near the 
sarface on a hight than in a vale. 
wa = well fed in winter will give more milk in summer. 
762) 
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COURSE OF LECTURES ON BOTANY IN REFERENCE TO AGRICULTURE. 


By Cuartes Jounson, Esq., Professor of Botany at Guy's Hospital, &c. &c. At Messrs. 
Nesbits’ Agricultural and Scientific Training School, Kennington Lane, Lambeth, near 


London. 


Lecture IV. 


It has been already remarked that the rela- 
tive distribution of the minute cells and tubes 
varies greatly in different — and occa- 
sions organic differences of vast importance 
to the investigator of their forms and proper- 
ties. A very large proportion of the Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom, numerically considered, con- 
sists exclusively of the cell, either simple 
and separating into as many distinct individu- 
als as there are cells produced by the consec- 
utive partition of its original cavity, according 
to the mode described in the last Lecture, or 
the plant assumes in its ultimate growth a 
stem or leaf-like form, in consequence of the 
new cells remaining attached and forming a 
more or less compound structure. These 
plants, collectively called cellular, are objects 
ot great interest to the naturalist, and furnish 
examples of vegetable development that are 
not without their value in the elucidation of 
that of the higher orders. In the economy of 
Nature, too, they are agents ever active and 
efficient. The sea-weed, the lichen, the moss, 
and the fungus, constitute no unimportant 
links of the vast chain of organic wap 
but being for the most part beyond the pale 
of aavains, any extended notice of fer 
individual structure and characters would be 
incompatible with our present subject; and I 
shall therefore now only observe that, with 
the exception of the last, subsisting chiefly, 
if not solely, by absorption over their whole 
surface from the surrounding medium, the vi- 
tal action is less complicated than in those in 
which the necessary food imbibed by one set 
of organs, requires conveyance to others be- 
fore it can become assimilated or converted 
into the growing substance of the plant. 

The Lycopodums, or club-mosses, the 
Equisetums, or horse-tails, and the ferns, con- 
stitute a series occupying a middle station be- 
tween the cellular and the flowering plants ; 
commencing, like the former, with a devel- 
opment simply cellular, they acquire in their 
ulterior growth the ducts and woody tissue 
that characterize the latter, to which the pres- 
ence of stomates in the leaves of the ferns, as 
shown in our last Lecture, indicates an ap- 
proach still nearer; the absence of flowers 
and of distinct spiral vessels being the princi- 
pal structural differences. 








The influence, direct and indirect, of these 
flowerless plants upon the nobler tribes of 
vegetables is at present little appreciated, or 
at most only by the philosopher in his silent 
researches into the secrets of Nature; there 
are still, however, many points in their histo- 
ry intimately pla | with the interests of 
the practical agriculturist, and that may here- 
after come mths our discussion, although we 
must leave them for a time, to pursue that of 
the structure of their more immediately im- 
portant associates, the flowering plants. 

Although composed of elementary organs 
of the same denomination, and apparently 
agreeing in the general phenomena of their 
growth, so far as previously detailed, flower- 
ing plants are distinguishable into two groups 
or classes, differing in various features, but 
especially in the structure of their stems or 
trunks; the tissue or organic substance of 
which is either chiefly disposed in concentric 
masses, or is more or less mingled throughout, 
the tubular with the cellular portion; and 
from the mode in which its increase takes 
place under these different circumstances, the 
former are generally said to be exogens or 
“outward growers,” the latter endogens or 
“inward growers.” The exogens form by 
far the larger, and perhaps the more impor- 
tant of these two classes in regard to human 
economy in the aggregate ; but the endogens 
are far from being inferior to them in one re- 
spect, and that the most valuable of all—the 
production of food. 
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SECTION OF EXOGENOUS STEM. 


* Continued from page 248, vol. iii. Monthly Journal of Agriculture. 
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SECTION OF ENDOGENOUS STEM. 


The peculiarity of structure and mode of 
growth belonging to the exogen will be best 
observed and understood by examining the 
development of the trunk and branches of 
one of our ordinary forest or plantation trees. 
Commence by dividing, across and longitudi- 
nally, a yearling shoot or newly formed branch 
of either tree or shrub, and you will find its 
substance disposed in the following manner : 
‘The centre is occupied by a column of cellu- 
lar tissue, the medulla or pith, around this is 
-a cylindrical layer of woody matter, technic- 
ally called the medullary sheath; and the 
whole is encompassed by a third portion, con- 
sisting chiefly of cellular tissue, the bark of 
the young branch. The stratification of these 
parts is evident to the naked eye: their ulti- 
mate structure is so minute that it can only 
be traced by the assistance of the microscope. 
if we pursue our os ag farther, we shall 
find that the veins of the leaves are in direct 
communication with the medullary sheath ; 
in fact, that they are branches or prolonga- 
tions of the bundles of spiral vessels and 
woody fibre which compose it, covered with 
a continuous extension of the cellular tissue 
of the bark; while the rudimentary buds in 
the axils or connecting angles of the leaves 
and stem, are not only organically connected 
with the sheath, but contain a projecting por- 
tion of the medulla likewise. 


Fig. 3. 





SECTION OF STEM ONE YEAR OLD. 
764) 





Fig. 4. 


SECTION OF STEM TWO YEARS OLD. 


Let us now make similar divisions or sec- 
tions of the branch from which our yearlin 
shoot proceeds—a similar production to itself, 
only formed during the preceding summer; 
yet there is a considerable difference in its 
structure now: the pith and the medullary 
sheath remain, but the former has perhaps 
contracted into half its former compass; its 
vesicles are no longer turgid, but dry and 
empty; instead of being regularly formed, 
they are compressed in various directions ; 
while the latter (the medullary sheath) is 
scarcely distinguishable from a larger cylinder 
of woody matter which surrounds and sepa- 
rates it from the bark with which it was pre- 
viously in contact; the leaves have fallen, 
and the points of their union with it obliter- 
ated, except so far as they are denoted by the 
development of the buds which they assisted 
to nourish into branches, the newly formed 
shoots we have previously examined. The 
cause of this alteration, and of the greater di- 
ameter or thickness of the last year's branch, 
remains to be explained: before attempting 
to do so, let us examine a horizontal section 
of a branch or trunk (for it is immaterial 
which we take) in a more advanced stage of 
growth—say of several years, instead of one 
or two, as exhibited above in fig. 1. Here is 
the medulla or pith occupying the centre in a 
still more compressed state, reduced perha 
to a mere point; the sheath is proportionally 
contracted likewise, owing to the pressure of 
a great accumulation of later-formed substance 
around it, viz.: the wood, which, whatever 
may be its thickness, has been gradually in- 
terposed between the medullary sheath and 
the bark with which it was originally in con- 
tact. The wood is seen to consist of many 
concentric layers or cylinders: each layer 
consists of a more or less compact mass of 
woody fibre or sap-vessels, and of ducts, 
which latter are sometimes distributed 
throughout the layer, but are more frequently 
disposed toward the inner face of the wood 
cylinder to which they appertain. There is 
another remarkable feature in the wood of all 
exogenous trees—the presence of what are 


called medullary rays. In a horizontal sec- 
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tion they usually present the appearance of so 
many radii of a circle; they consist of com- 


ressed plates of cellular tissue, and extend | 
From the pith in the centre of the trunk or | 


branch quite through the layers of wood to 
the bark (see fig. 1). Of their office in the 
economy of the plant we have no positive 
knowledge, but they probably act as a medi- 
um of communication between the outer and 
inner portions of the trunk, and in the con- 
veyance of those secretions that are evetitu- 
ally deposited in the old or heart-wood of 
trees. Dr. Lindley very justly observes that 
these plates or rays “ also serve to bind firm- 
ly together the whole of the internal and ex- 
ternal parts of a stem, and they give the pe- 
culiar character by which the wood of neigh- 
boring species may be distinguished.” “If,” 
he continues, “ plants had no medull rye, 
their wood would probably be, in nearly alli- 
ed species, undistinguishable, for we are 
scarcely aware of any appreciable difference 
in the appearance of woody or vascular tissue ; 
but the medullary rays (the silver grain of 
the carpenters) differing in abundance, in size, 
and in other respects, impress characters u 
on the wood which are extremely well mark- 
ed. Thus, in the cultivated cherry, the plates 
of the medullary rays are thin, the adhesions 
of them to the bark are slight, and hence a 
section of the wood of that plant has a pale, 
smooth, homogeneous appearance ; but in the 
wild cherry the wedillary plates are much 
thicker, they adhere to the bark by deep 
broad spaces, and are arranged with great ir- 
regularity, so that a section of the wood of 
that variety has a deeper color, and a twisted, 
knotted, very uneven appearance. In Quer- 
cus sessiliflora (the sessile-fruited oak) the 
medullary rays are thin, and so distant from 
each other that the plates of wood between 
them do not readily break laterally into each 
other, if a wedge is driven into the end of 
the trunk in the direction of its cleavage: on 
the contrary, the medullary rays of Quercus 
pedunculatus ys oak with ee ete 
acorns) are hard, and so close to that 
the wood may be rent longitudinally without 
difficulty ; hence the teams 9 of the latter is the 
<< kind that is fit for application to park 
p 10 Tab 

Observation has proved that each concen- 
tric layer of which the wood is composed is 
the produce of a year’s growth, insinuated 
between the next interior layer and the bark. 
It has likewise enabled us to ascertain the 
mode in which these successive layers are 
formed. In the first place, it is proved posi- 
tively that they are extended in a downward 
direction: for example, if during the winter 
we cut away a portion of the bark of a tree 
or of a branch, so as to form a continuous 
wound completely surrounding it—a process 
sometimes performed in —s and call- 
ed ringing or girdling, from the figure of 
the wound—in the succeeding spring, soon 
after vegetation commences, the upper lip of 


the cut becomes rounded, in consequence of | 
the formation of woody matter above it, while | 
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the lower one remains in the same state in 
which the knife left it; the part likewise 
above the incision increases sensibly in diam- 
eter, the part below does not. The same dif- 
ference occurs if a wire or ligature be tightly 
bound round the trunk or branch: the mat- 
ter therefore which causes its increase de- 
scends. Again, if a growing branch be cut 
through immediately below a leaf or bud, 
that branch never increased in diameter be- 
tween the section and the next bud below it; 
so far, indeed, from doing so, it becomes dead 
matter. We know also that the greater the 
number of leaves or leaf-buds developed on 


any tree during a season, the more does the: 


diameter of its trunk become enlarged. These 
are circumstances all well known, facts tho- 
roughly ascertained ; and from them we are 
justified in concluding that the successive an- 
nual deposits of wood are produced by the 
wth of the buds; and when to them is added 
fhe equall substantiated fact, that in the ear- 
ly spring the incipient or newly forming wood! 
may be traced in the form of roots descend- 
ing from the bases of the already enlarging 
buds, the phenomenon of the growth or in- 
crease in the wood of exogenous trees is ex- 
lained as satisfactorily as the present state of 
uman Science admits. 


Fig. 5. 








WOODY FIBRE DESCENDING FROM BASE OF 
: GROWING BUD. 


The ——— lines and spots, which con- 


stitute the chief beauty of wood when man-. 


ufactured, are chiefly due to the successive 
curvatures which these descending root-fibres 
of the buds make in avoiding po one ten ly 
developed twigs and branches, to the in- 
cluded basements of those branches, which 
are thus gradually inclosed or surrounded by 
the fibres of the new wood, forming what 
are vulgarly called knots. Hence those trees 
called dwarfs or pollards, which develop the 

test number of small branches immedi- 
ately from the trunk, though often less valu- 
able as timber than those which have an erect 
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and well proportioned stem, are far more | 
prized for cutting into veneers tor ornamental | 
works, on account that the more the bases of | 


named the diver, the different coats or succes- 
sive layers of which, being readily separable 
in some trees, formed among European na- 


the branches are confounded, the more abun- | tions one of the earliest materials used for 
‘dant will be the curvatures formed by the de- | writing upon, whence the indiscriminate use 


scending fibres of the buds, and consequently 
the more beautiful the wood. The celebrated 
oak of Fairlop, in Hainault forest, Essex, was 
a pollard of this description ; and a very beau- 
tifal specimen of its wood may be seen in the 
reading-desk and pulpit of St. Pancras church 
in the New Road, north of London. 

To protect the newly forming wood from 
dnjury, and prevent the premature contrac- 
tion of the absorbent vessels of the growing 
buds (which are precisely analogous to the 
root-fibres of herbaceous plants, ) during their 
progress downward, this process is carried 
on beneath the bark. In the spring, about 
the time when the buds of the trees begin to 
enlarge, the bark readily separates from the 
last year’s wood ; and a viscid secretion, called 
the cambium, which takes place between the 
two at that period, is probably the cause of 
this. It is conjectured that the descending 
fibres of the buds are nonrished by this se- 
cretion; and we may even conceive that the 
ascent of the sap through the woody tubes— 
the first movement of it, at least, after the tor- 
por of winter has subsided—is occasioned by 
the stimulus communicated to the vessels in 
the vicinity of the growing buds, to maintain 
the flow and supply the continued consump- 
tion of the cambium. The bark, which in 
speaking of the first year’s shoot was regard- 
ed as a single integument, is in the trunk or 
older branches a compound of many, accord- 
ing to the age of the it covers: a new 
layer is, indeed, formed annually, coéval with 
the formation of the new layer of wood ; but 
the direction of its increase is the reverse of 
that of the wood, the new matter being inter- 
nal or immediately surrounding the new lay- 
er of wood. The annual addition to the two, 
viz.: to the bark and wood—occasions the 
exterior layers of the former to separate on 
the trunks of old trees, and either pee! off in 
strips, as in the common birch tree, whose 
stem looks at a distance as though striped with 
silver, in consequence of the newer bark a 
Bearing in the interstices left by the gradually 
deciduous old one; split into large brittle 
‘flakes, as in the plane, leaving the trunk cu- 
riously mottled with golden yellow: or, if it 
still remains attached, it assumes the cracked 
cand ragged ap nce characteristic of that 
of the elm. Bach layer of the bark consists, 
like the first described as enveloping the new- 
ly developed shoot, of cellular tissue, the in- 
terior portion of which is intermingled with 
woody or tubular tissue ; but as the bark in- 
creases in thickness, the outer coats gradually 
lose this regularly organized appearance, 
and become dead matter; hence the earlier 
botanists distinguished two separate barks, 
and considered that each of them was increas- 
ed by a new annual layer. The outer, really 
disorganized portion, was denominated the 
cortex ; the inner, more recently formed, was 
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of the Latin word liber to express a book 
and the inner bark of a tree, the English 
words bark and book being likewise both de- 
rivable from the Saxon boc. 

Experiment, which can scarcely be contro- 
sonia: proves that the living portion of the 
trunk of an exogenous tree consists only of 
the outer layer of the wood and the inner 
one of the bark, or at least that the preserva- 
tion of these only is sufficient to maintain the 
vegetation of the tree where they are of suf- 
ficient strength to stand alone: the bark, with 
the exception of the innermost layer, may be 
wholly removed without checking the vigor 
of its growth; the wood, as may be often 
seen, may be wholly decayed, with the ex- 
ception of the outer coats, leaving the trunk 
a mere shell, which nevertheless puts forth 
fresh shoots every year, and covers itself with 
verdure. This is indeed the case, and has 
been perhaps for many centuries, with trees 
now standing, of enormous bulk, especially 
oaks, and among others that of Salcey in 
Northamptonshire, which some have comput- 
ed to be more than 1500 years old. But if 
an incision be made, of sufficient width to 
prevent its healing rapidly, round the trunk 
of a growing tree, so as to penetrate both the 
bark and the outer circle of the wood, and 
remove a ring of the latter, its importance is 
readily demonstrated : if the experiment be 
made in the early part of the spring, previous 
to the flow of the sap, the death of the tree 
or branch inevitably follows. The operation 
is frequently performed in the back settle- 
ments of North America, dg cen! to that 
of felling and removing the timber from the 
land, as the first step toward cultivation ; it is 
there called girdling, and is done by cuttin 
a complete circle with an ax round the tru 
of the tree, so as to cut off all communica- 
tion of the living wood with the root. Trees 
thus treated rarely survive beyond the sea- 
son in which the operation is performed ; but, 
it is said, there are exceptions, though these 
may probably be occasioned by unequal or 
imperfect removal of the woody circle in 
question. In experiments made in this coun- 
try upon various trees, I have invariably met 
with the result above stated: the buds upon 
the isolated branch have been sometimes de- 
veloped, or partially so; but, if the wound 
were sufficiently deep and uniform, so as to 
take away a portion all round of the last 
year’s wood, no after-generation of buds took 
place, although all of the interior layers re- 
main perfect—proving that the solid timber 
of atree has nothing to do with the after- 
growth of it. . 

Taking into consideration the mode in 
which the diametrical increase of the trunks 
of exogenous trees take place, viz., the an- 
nual addition of a layer of wood and of bark 
between those previously formed, while the 
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older layers of the latter split or exfoliate 
when their tissue is no longer capable of dis- 
tending, it would appear that there are no 
assignable limits to their growth ; that there 
is no inherent cause, except the decay of vig- 
or to which all organized bodies are subject 
after the lapse of a certain period, why their 
trunks, though originally a mile asunder, 
should not increase in bulk until they met, 
and thus, as a fanciful though ingenious phi- 
losopher once expressed his idea upon this 
subject, cover the whole earth with “ ligneous 
mountains.” However specious in theory, 
we have no facts in favor of the probability 
of sucha result; and yet, to judge from their 
bulk, some trees still existing in a healthy 
state must have attained an enormous age ; 
and, as when a tree is cut down the number 
of its years may be frequently ascertained 
with a tolerable degree of certainty, others 
have been actually examined, which had 
lived from 1,200 to 1,600 years. An atten- 
tion to the age of trees, thus estimated, might 
occasionally assist an antiquarian in his re- 
searches, particularly, too, where the object 
of his curiosity had outlived the history of 
its date, or even passed the more extended 
notice of tradition; it has even been so em- 
ployed. Of the above description of objects 
are those extensive embankments in the 
neighborhood of the Great Lakes of North 
America, supposed to be the ruins of ancient 
fortifications ; they are evidently the work 
of a race different from that of the present 
Indian tribes of those parts, who possess no 
tradition of their origin, and seem to enter- 
tain no opinion at all respecting their use ; 
they are regularly formed, and generally built 
where a ravine or natural high bank strength- 
ens the one side; the walls are of earth, and 
at present about five or six feet in hight; at 
some past period they may have been con- 
siderably higher, as when first discovered 
trees of very large size were growing upon 
the mounds, indicating the lapse of a consid- 
erable space of time since their erection. A 
continued barrier of these works is said to ex- 
tend from the northern side of Lake Ontario 
toward the river district, and thence across 
to the vast plains that reach the Mississippi. 
Now fortifications, however rude, upon the 
extensive scale on which these are de- 
scribed by travelers, must be connected with 
some very important feature in the history 
of the country they traverse, and have given 
rise to various speculations concerning their 
origin; however, by counting the number 
of woody circles in some of the trees just 
mentioned, it has been ascertained that up- 
ward of 450 years must have elapsed since 
the works were abandoned, or rather since 
Nature began to reissert her dominion over 
the usurping power of Man, at which period 
it is but reasonable to suppose the trees in | 
question first rose from seed upon the spot 
where they had so long flourished. This 








calculation brings the possible date of their 
origin nigh to an epoch which renders it far | 
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from improbable that they were the work of 
the ancient Mexicans, previous to the migra- 
tion of that people southward, of which cir- 
cumstance, it is well known, their tradition 
at the time of the Spanish Conquest had pre- 
served the memory. 

The age of a growing tree cannot be es- 
timated by any known characters; and on 
this account, and perhaps in some measure 
owing tu mankind being naturally fond of 
the marvelous, some remarkable trees still 
standing have had a most extraordinary age 
assigned to them. It is true that various 
rules for ascertaining it, founded upon careful 
observation, have been laid down by certain 
naturalists ; but they are too arbitrary to sat- 
isfy a rigid inquirer. Bosc and others have 
allowed a foot in diameter for the growth 
of a hundred years in the oak. Now there 
are oaks growing in this country at the pres- 
ent day, which, according to their calcula- 
tion, must be from 1,000 to 1,500 years old, 
their trunks being from 10 to 15 feet in di- 
ameter at the surface of the ground. It is 
not intended to deny the possibility of a tree 
attaining this or even a much greater age, 
but merely to show the fallacy of the grounds 
upon which calculations are made. So long 
as a tree continues to live, there must be an 
annual development of buds, and, however 
thin it may sometimes be, an annual forma- 
tion of wood. So long, therefore, as a tree 
exists, a diametrical increase of the trunk 
must take place in one direction or another, 
if not generally; and that increase will be 
proportionate to the number of buds unfold- 
ed—in other words, to the quantity of foliage, 
to the Juxuriance of the tree; consequently, 
when a tree has been flourishing in a perfect 
state for some centuries, its diameter will be 
proportionally ter than that of another, 
which has had its branches broken by storms 
or scathed by lightning, and its number of 
buds thus diminished. I will adduce one 
example of the fallacy of calculations made 
upon the diametrical increase of the trunk of 
a tree indicating its age. The Golenos oak, 
a very remarkable one of its kind, which 
grew about four miles from Newport in Mon- 
mouthshire, was felled for the use of the Nav 
in the year 1810; the diameter of the 
of this tree, which was perfectly sound in 
every part, and at the time of its being felled 
was in full luxuriance of growth, was nine 
feet and a half. Now, according to the above 
mode of calculation, (a foot in a century,) 
this tree would have been estimated, while 
standing, to be 950 years old. I am not ac- 
quainted with the precise number of its woody 
layers, but they were considerably under 
450—to the best of my recollection, 436 or 
437. Here, then, had been a diametrical in- 
crease of more than double the standard al- 
lowed by Bosc, which sufficiently shows the 


| little dependence that ought to be placed 


upon computations of the kind. Speaki 
of this particular tree, we ought not to omit 
remarking upon a curious, though not a sin- 
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lar circumstance that was brought to light 
Saring the process of converting, that is, of 
reducing it to the form required for the pur- 
pose to which it was destined to be applied. 
When the main trunk was sawn through, a 
stone of six inches in diameter was found in- 
closed in its substance, three feet deep in the 
body of the tree, and about six feet from the 
ground when it was standing. Such or simi- 
lar phenomena are not of unfrequent occur- 
rence: we have often heard, not only of 
stones and other inorganic bodies, but of toads 
and serpents thus enveloped in logs or mass- 
es of wood ; and although the alleged vital- 
ity of the latter on exposure to the light and 
air may be reasonably questioned, their lodg- 
ment is far from being miraculous. There 
are perhaps few growing trees that have not 
suffered dismemberment of a branch, or by 
some other accident had a temporary hollow 
or wound inflicted on their trunk, in which 
a stone might be lodged by some dexterous 
youth, or a reptile might hide itself to doze 
out the approaching winter. The growth of 
the wood of a luxuriant tree in the spring is 
much more rapid than might generally be 
imagined—indeed, I may state from my own 
observation, in some species almost astonish- 
ing; and the wound would be more quickly 
healed or closed in when thus partially filled 
by an extraneous body, and the stone imbed- 
ded, or the waking reptile prevented from 
escaping by the contraction of the aperture, 
and, after a lapse of many ie be found 
occupying a place in the solid timber of the 
tree, without any visible trace of the Passage 
by which it had entered or been introduced, 
because the succeeding layers of wood, meet- 
ing with no interruption in their descent, 
would be entire. é 

There is another circumstance here wor- 


thy of notice ——— the production of the | ing 


wood; it is the difference observable in 
the thickness of the layers proportionally 
with each other, and likewise of the same 
layer in different parts of its circumference ; 
the former difference depends upon the na- 
ture of the season in which each individual 
layer is formed, the latter upon the situation 
the tree. You can scarcely examine a 
horizontal or cross section of the trunk of a 
tree, in which there is not a very manifest 
inequality in the diameter of the different an- 
haat deposits of its wood.- Now, as I have 
shown you that the wood is formed by the 
ing fibres or roots of the buds, the 
quantity produced during each season of 
wth must depend upon the number of 
developed, and the vigor with which 

they are extended into branches; each leaf 
contributing, as it unfolds, its quota of woody 
substance to the general mass. Both of these 
will vary from a variety of circumstances, 
more jally from the temperature and 
Tietinieadies of the season that brings them 
forth. When the spring is cold, and sharper 
winds prevail than ethers when severe 
frosty nights or mornings succeed hot days ; 
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or when a few weeks of sultry weather are 
succeeded by a dull, ungenial atmosphere 
and chilling rains, many of the buds, wakened 
into action by the warmth of the sun, are cut 
off by the frost and other changes of the 
weather, and, of necessity, a less luxuriant 
vegetation is the Se the layer of 
wood formed during that summer will be 
thinner than that produced under circum- 
stances more congenial. In an oak-tree that 
Linneus examined in the island of Eland, in 
the Baltic Sea, he discovered, and has re- 
corded a very remarkable proof of this fact, 
in the comparative thinness of the woody lay- 
ers, which from their situation, counting in- 
ward or from the circumference to the center, 
he ascertained to have been produced during 
the years 1709, 1687 and 1578, these three 
years being memorable in the North of Eu- 
rope for the shortness and low temperature 
of their summers and the severity of their 
winters. 

In regard to the difference resulting occa- 
sionally between opposite parts of the same 
layer, it arises from similar ultimate causes ; 
but these depend upon the situation of the 
tree. You will perhaps rarely meet with a 
section of a trunk in which the pith, or rather 
the place it rey ee occupied, which is the 
center around which the various layers are 
deposited, is in the exact center of the mass, 
and frequently it is widely apart from that 
— When a tree grows in the heart of a 
jorest, or of a plantation, or in any equally 
sheltered spot, the pos Sg of t » taper 
will be most regular; but when it stands in 
an open situation, the layers of wood are 
uniformly found to be thicker upon the south 
than on the north side of the trunk ; a differ- 
ence probably occasioned by the sap flowing 
with greater celerity, and the secretions be- 
ing more abundant, on the side most exposed 
to the influence of the sun’s rays, that, while 
they contribute to the relaxation of the ves- 
sels, and render by their warmth the sap 
more fluid, probably favor a more copious 
precipitation of the carbon and other princi- 
ples that enter into the formation of the 
woody fibre. Added to this, there is gener- 
ally a more exuberant growth, or rather de-- 
vilaiiosat of buds upon the south side of a 
tree that grows equally exposed ; and though 
their fibres may not always descend perpen- 
dicularly, it may readily be conceived that 
they would tend toward that side of the trunk 
where the tissue was the most yielding and 
the secretion of the cambium most abundant. 

The mode of growth we have here detailed 
as that characterizing an exogenous or out- 
ward growing plant can only be understood 
by constant reference to the compound nature 
of those bodies which in common estimation 
we regard as possessing an individual exist 
ence. Every plant, after its first develop- 
ment from , becomes really an increasing 
combination of many; every leaf is an indi- 
vidual, every bud multiplies and becomes a 


‘family; and these families are successively 
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roduced in the exogen upon the dying 
Podies of their predecessors, sending down 
from year ve their roots over their roots, 
and thus producing an accumulation of woody 
matter, in as it were a succession of hollow 
cones, cone over cone. This conical form of 
the trunk, as it is called, is a constant charac- 
ter of all the trees of this vast class of vegeta- 
tion ; the base of it is always larger than the 
parts above, and they taper to their extremi- 
ties, as is seen in the trunks and branches of 
all our English trees and shrubs. The ten- 
dency to this form is shown even in the an- 
nual stems of herbaceous plants, the base of 
which is larger than the upper end in conse- 
quence of its containing the woody tubes de- 
scending from a greater number of leaves and 
developing buds. The characters resulting 
from exogenous increase can scarcely be 
traced in a perennial herb, and in those of an- 





‘nual duration are altogether wanting; but 
the stratification of the tissue is the same as 
| in the young shoot or incipient branch of a 
tree: the external bark, the woody sheath, 
| the central column of pith, even the medal- 
lary rays, the connecting medium between 
, the pith and the bark, are present. The pro- 
| duction of these latter and other circum- 
_ stances connected with the differential char- 
| acters of exogens and endogens, in their ear- 
lier stages of growth, will be illustrated 
| when we come to discuss the phenomena of 
the germination of the seed; at present we 
will content ourselves with a comparatively 
superficial glance at the several structures, 
leaving their ultimate origin for after consid- 
eration, when we have become a little more 
familiar with the more obvious facts and the 
general opinions deducible from them. 
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Real Plate, of Spain...............0+.0- 10 Decalitre .......... bons aocensvenssed quarts 9-08 
Rupee Company............--..---+++-- Te -----pounds 22-05 
Rupee, of British India.................. G0 TAD FEI, « ccc ccccvcccscocoscese ----.-pounds 220-54 
Specie Dollar, of Denmark .........----- 1 05 Kilogramme .........---.0--+++++s ---pounds 224 
Rix Dollar, or Thaler, of Prussia and the Portugal. 

Northern States of Germany ........... RP Bac nc seegs sokavencew eben pounds 101-19 
Rix Dollar, of Bremen .................- 78 3-4 |22 pounds (1 arrobe)..............--. pounds 22-26 
Ruble, Silver, of Russia.................. 7 4 arrobes, of 22 pounds, (1 quintal).....pounds 89-05 
Specie Dollar, of Sweden and Norway.... 1 06 DM owhiace<hsasccasa se cceanees ushels 4°75 
Peete, CF BOGE ooo obec ce sk ceckisececs 48 1-2 | Majo, of grain.........-.. bows coseve- bushels 23-03 
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AGRICULTURE OF MECKLENBURG COUNTY, VA. 


THE SOIL, PRODUCTS AND RESOURCES OF MECKLENBURG COUNTY, VIRGINIA ; 


BY PROFESSOR J. W. HARDY, PRESIDENT OF RANDOLPH MACON COLLEGE. 


To the Editor of The Farmers’ Library. MECKLENBURG, 1847. 
Dear Sir: Ata meeting of the “Hote anp Corner Farmers’ Cius” No. 1, Mecklenburg 
County, Va., I submitted the Essay of Professor Harpy, and it was unanimously resolved to 
recommend its publication to you. The Club furthermore desired to express its thanks to Prof. 
Harpy for the analyses of their soils, which cost him no little trouble. We hope, however, he 
may be in some measure remunerated by the reflection that we shall therefrom reap the profits. 
Yours, truly, W. H. JONES. 

{The Club may better estimate the value of Professor HaRpy’s labors, when they are informed 

that an eminent Professor lately answered to an inquiry that he did not think Indian corn, in all 
ils parts separately, and in all the stages of its growth, could be analyzed for less than $500— 
supposing the labor and time it would require to be properly and fairly estimated, and paid for 
as it should be. In these cases, we are not to value the labor and the fruits of a mind highly and 
laboriously cultivated, as we would days’ work at ditching or breaking stone for a turnpike; you 
would not expect to pay Doctor Buckler or Stuart, of Baltimore, or the Beckwiths, of Petersburg, 
or Hall, or Jones, of Washington, for a professional opinion, what you would give to a horse- 
doctor. When knowledge is rare, of a high order of science, and attained only by intense appli- 
cation and heartfelt anxiety, for its own sake, and for the honor it should always lead to, it should 
be remunerated accordingly: and these demands upon men of rare acquirements should be 
made, and well compensated, by the General Government and State Societies and Institutes that 
have money at command. Literary and scientific institutions have, properly, no concern with 
bank stocks and public funds and schemes of accumulation which, when realized, too often lead 
to sordid and sinister or wild and visionary specalations. They should keep their funds in ac- 
tivity as fast as received, for the reward und diffusion of knowledge. These funds belong to the 
public and are placed in their hands as trustees, to be used—not hoarded—and every man in so- 
ciety—at least every one who makes the least contribution, has a right at all times to a knowledge 
of whatever is received by public institutions, under acts of incorporation or authority of law, 
and to advise as to its administration and use. There will always be people on the watch to 
come in for a share of the surplus of funds, as surely as honey will attract flies. 

We feel indebted to the Club of Mecklenburg for the favor of sending this communication to 
be preserved in The Farmers’ Library. The extra copies offered to be paid for, the Publishers 
have directed to be sent gratuitously and with pleasure. If some delay has occurred in the pub- 
lication, it has arisen from a press of matter and from the knowledge that the facts communicated 
have relation to principles rather than to any particular time or season, and would bear to be 
kept, yet not to be lost. Ed. Farm. Lib.) 

Gentlemen: During the two or three past years I have given as much attention 
to the Agricultural Chemistry of your County as my time and circumstances 
permitted. At your request, and in compliance with my own wishes, I under- 
took, during the past winter, a more particular examination of the soil, manures 
and other agricultural resources of the County. I shall now place before you a 
portion of the results which I have obtained. 

The County of Mecklenburg lies mainly between 36° 31%’ and 36° 50’ north 
latitude, and 1° 2’ and 1° 40’ west longitude from the City of Washington. Its 
climate is comparatively mild and salubrious; its surface is diversified with the 
various productions of the temperate zone, and its soil is characterized by abrupt 
changes and extensive variety. 

Its population in 1840 amounted to 20,724, consisting of 7,756 whites and 
12,968 blacks. ‘This population subsists on the products of the soil, 6,572 of its 
inhabitants being employed in Agriculture, while only 789 are engaged in all 
other pursuits. 

The staple products of its soil were, according to the Reports of the last 


Census, as follows: 
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TABLE No. 1. 


Ee eee 77,444 bushels | Potatoes ...............- 25,107 bushels 
QB cc cccccccccccocccccs: 224,107... DONOR cc ccovececncoven 4,124,134 pounds 
Deen SIUOR. asiceovewsesses 472,345 .. PR cutiitbeiccacédsees 153,640 .. 


Territory of considerable extent is before us, occupied by an agricultural popu- 
lation, and supplying a considerable share of aipionteunel products. I propose 
to consider the Agriculture of this County in its relations to Chemical Science ; 
and in so doing I shall simply present a statement of facts ascertained by myself 
and others, and make such deductions and suggestions as seem to be appropri- 
ate, and as time would allow. 

The first inquiry I shall make is this: « What is the chemical composition of 
the several staple products of this County in their mature state?” In the answer 
I shall give to this important inquiry, I shall consider the products in the order 
in which they are arranged in Table 1. 

Plants are composed of two kinds of chemical substances, organic and inor- 
ganic ; and this distinction will be observed in what follows. For nearly all the 
results in organic analysis | am indebted to the labors of others ; and on this ac- 
count they are, perhaps, deserving the greater confidence. 


Wueat (Triticum hybernum).—Ultimate analysis gave Boussingault for the organic ele- 
ments of the grain and the straw the following results: 


TABLE No. 2. 





Grain. Straw No. 1. Straw No. 2. 
COTA ce vccestiscsbdecosccccvcnvte 46°6 52°06 52°06 
ORYBOR cccccccccccccccsccccccces 4415 41°73 42-00 
Hydrogen .......++-+2s02ese0ee+ 58 5°84 5°57 
PE wc nance equscesdecceccsces 3°45 0°37 0°37 
Total....ccccccccccccccscossess 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Vanquelin ascertained by proximate analysis that the composition of flour is as follows: 
Gluten 10-2; Starch 72°8; Sugar 42; Gum 2:8; Water 10:0=100-0 
Boussingault analyzed 24 specimens of the different varieties of wheat in reference par- 
ticularly to the relative proportions of bran and flour in the grain. He ascertained that the 
bran varied from 13-2 to 38-5 per cent. and the flour from 86-8 to 61°5 per cent. The com- 
position of the flour in the 24 specimens was found to be as follows : 


Gluten and albumen varied from .......-.....-e.-eceeecess 182 to 25°5 
Starch, sugar, gum and water .......----02-ee-eeeeeeeenee- 818 to 74:5 
ccc vock Kiva dlsees ididocussecinb ivebabind Diese 1000 1000 


The following analyses of flour are from portions obtained from Col. Wm. Townes and 


John Jones, Esq. ei 
A No. 3. 





Townes. Jones. Townes. Jones. 
SCS, 56°5 i: ares ecesceseee 08 10 
PN a cuipndenanae 0-9 SFr ee adnan aeveucwoens 50 46 
GREET 0000 coccesepeces 1:2 1:4 | Soluble salts (P)....... 05 0-8 
Gece kbak cacducuense 17-0 18-5 | Husk and bran ........ 16°5 153 
EEE wit ccsdeuseeeeses 13 15 Total .....coc- ceeceet 99-9 


Having given these results of organic analysis, I will add, for reference, the ultimate anal- 
ysis of the more important compounds contained in the last Table: 


TABLE No. 4. 


Carbon. Oxygen. Hydrogen. Azote. 
Bente cescccccccccesscccccccossees *44°9 48°8 63 0-0 
GUM. cc ccccccccccccccccccccccesces t42°3 50-8 69 0-0 
BOGE .cccccccccsccoscccccsccccvess }47°1 47-0 59 0-0 
ee 54°76 20°06 7°06 18°12 
BIRGER occ ctcceccecccsdeee ciccte feere 20°06 7-06 1812 


From the preceding statement of facts it is inferred that the organic elements of wheat, 
including the straw and the grain, are carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and azote, in the various 
proportions just given, and forming the proximate elements above described. 

The inorganic elements are discovered by burning the plant and analyzing the ashes. 

Three specimens of wheat, including the enfire stalk, grain and all, selected by myself 
just before harvest, from the fields of Rev. H. G. Leigh, Mark Alexander and A. J. Jones, 
Esqs., during the years 1845 and 1846, gave the following results: 





* By i + By Gay-Luseac and Therard. + By Religot. | Scheerer. 
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TABLE No. 5. 
3d. 








imen 1st. 2d. Specimen 1st. 2d. 3d. 
Leigh’s. Alexander's. Jones's. Leigh’s. Alexander’s. Jones's. 
Silica ...cccccccccce 81-0 81-5 79-0 | Phosphoric and sul- 
Alumina ..........- 18 0-9 16 phuric acids ...... 58 6°5 7-0 
WO cuiincé conver: 0-9 05 yg A SRR eee 8:0 9-2 9-0 
BOG wcicce cocvccce 1-0 0°5 1:0 | Carbonic acid....... 0-5 0-4 0-0 
Ox. iron & manganese 1-0 05 14] = Total..... nperaver 100-0 1000 1000 





Specimen Ist gave 6-9 per cent. of ash; specimen 2d gave 7:3 per cent.; specimen 3d 
gave 7°8 per cent. 
The following is given by Sprengel as the composition of the straw ash of wheat : 


Potadh 20. ccccenec- cove OS Fe cbioneccccntnvens 81°6 | Sulphuric acid ......... - 10 
BOGS coccce cocccecccses 08 — = the oxides CRISEEED o ccwee ccscsece- 0-9 
ED diitedd cewosgueescc 6°8 of iron and manganese. 2°6 “a 
Magnesia........-++.--- 0-9 | Phosphoric acid......... 48 Total..--+++2eeeeeeee- 1900 

The facts stated in Table 5 show that while the ashes of wheat are com of nearly 


the same ingredients in all cases, the proportions of the ingredients vary with the nature of 
the soil, or some other condition of the plant’s growth. Thus the lime varies from 8 to 9-2 
per cent. ; the silica from 79 to 81°5 per cent. The first specimen is from a light sandy 
soil, the second from a clay soil highly manured, and the third from the second low ground 
of Butcher’s Creek, a deep clay loam with iron. 

Oats.—By organic analysis the following results have been obtained :* 

TABLE No. 1—Mean of three samples of the «whole plant. 
Carbon 48°0; Hydrogen 63; Oxygen 44:0; Nitrogen 1:5; Loss 0°2=100-0 

In the specimens of the grain from Prof. Doggett, Mr. J. J. Atkins and Col. F. W. Boyd, 

the following proportions were given : 





TABLE No. 2. 
Doggett. Atkins. Boyd. Doggett. Atkins. Boyd. 
Carbon. ..... coe O15 52°3 SOS 1 ABO... ccscecce 2°2 2°0 2°0 
Oxygen..... woe 565 37°6 300 | LOGS .ccccccccce 03 0-1 0-0 
Hydrogen éévane 75 8-0 8°5 . irae. 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Analysis was also made of the straw from which the grain of the preceding Table was 
taken : 
TABLE No. 3—Straw. Mean of three analyses. 
Carbon 51:0; Oxygen 41:5; Hydrogen 6:0; Azote 0-7; Loss 0°8==100-0 


The oat grain gave of ashes 3°5 per cent.; the straw 6 per cent.; their composition, as 
given by three analyses, being as follows : 
TABLE No. 4.—Ashes of Oats and Straw. 


Grain. Straw. ! , Grain. Straw. Grain. Straw. 
Bs cnecscndwe 54:8 81:0 | Oxides of iron and Carbonic acid... 20 0-2 
Potash ........+2 13°5 14:0 ‘ oe PTR 2-0 0-4 | Water and loss.. 0°7 0-0 
Magnesia ....... 6°5 0°5 | Sulphuric acid .. 15 0-8 oe 
Lint «2:0 .0-- 60 201 Phesphericacld.. 160 @2)  Tet-s------ 1000 1000 


Inpian Cory, on Matze.—This invaluable crop has received heretofore comparatively 
little attention from chemists, and I have, therefore, thought it desirable to examine, during 
the last two years, various specimens. This has been done with as much care as my time 
and means would allow, and though I give the results of my own labors, I do so with some 
distrust, especially in organic analyses. Table No. 1 gives the mean of five analyses of the 
grain obtained from Messrs. G. Jones, J. Mason and P. Burnet. 


TABLE No. 1.—Grain. 
Carbon 48:00; Oxygen 44:00; Hydrogen 6:00; Azote 2:00=100-00 
The proximate elements are as follows : 
TABLE No. 2. 
Starch 72:00 ; Gluten, albumen, &c. 12°50; Fat or oil 9°20; Woody tissue 6-30—=100-00 

The entire straw or stalk of the Indian corn contains the following elements : 

TABLE No. 3.—Stalk. 
Carbon 50°5; Oxygen 43:0; Hydrogen 6:0 ; Azote 0°5=100-00 
The grain contains 1-6 per cent. of ash, which is composed as follows : 


TABLE No. 4.—Ash of Grain. 
Lime 1°5; sia 17-6; Alkalies 23°3; Silica 2.4; Phosphoric acid 51-0; Sulphuric acid 13; 
xides of iron, alumina, &c. 1°8 ; Carbonic acid 0-9; Loss 0°2=-100-0 


* I think it eng to state that I do not rely with entire confidence in the results of organic analysis, as 
stated in this Essay. I consider them approximations. 
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TABLE No. 5.—Ash of the Stalk.* 
Lime 56 ; Magnesia 6:0 ; Alkalies3-0; Silica 78-5; Oxides of iron, alumina, &c. 1°8 ; 
Phosphoric acid 3-6; Sulphuric acid 1-5=100-0 

It will be observed here as somewhat remarkable that the amount of magnesia is greater 
than that of lime in the ashes of Indian corn. . In truth, the relative amount of the former is 
quite unexpected and important. If so large an amount be usual, it may be connected with 
essential principles in the growth and economy of the plant. 

Irish Potato (Solanum tuberosum )—Of the Root and Tops.—Boussingault gives the 
ultimate constituents as follows : 
TABLE No. 1.—Root and Tops. 





Root. Tops. Root. Tops. 
GRGRR 6s cesesccceces 45°32 54°47 | Azote.....ccccccccces 1°56 278 
ORFTOR cocecceceses: 47-07 36°38 00-00 00°00. 
Selene. ........... 6-04 6-37 Detthisccccsccceves 100-00 100-00 


TABLE No. 2.—Ashes of Root and Tops. 








‘Root. Tops. Root. Tops. Root. Tops. 
Ceo wes cvuue 68 125 | Magnesia ...... 45 2-0 | Phosphoric acid 12-5 9-6 
Potassa .....-.. 52°5 45:3 | Oxide of iron and Sulphuric acid.. 7-0 90 
SEED cncceseves 0°5 07 | alumina...... 10 6°0 | Loss, &e. ...... 0-7 0-4 
RE catndanten 2-0 25 | Carbonic acid .. 12°5 12-0 Totel........ 1000 1000 


I have also obtained by proximate analysis the following results as the mean of three 
analyses of the Potato. The specimens used were grown in the vicinity of the College, in 
clay soils, artificially manured. I also add a proximate analysis from Liebig by Henry : 

TABLE No. 3.—Proximate Elements of the Potato. 


Henry. Henry. 

WOO ncnd cnencnstdbee 74°00 73°12 | Fatty matter ........... 0°60 1-12 
7 Pecesesccvccecces 12°50 13°30 | Salts...... Seccceesooce 2°00 1°40 
oody fibre ..........- 7:50 6°79 10000 “5005 
Gluten, albumen... ..... 1:00 (Albumen) 0°92 | Volatile poisonous matter 0-05 
GUS Sibu dmegeece esses 2°40 3°30 ——. 


Sweet Potato (Convolvulus batatus).—Of this valuable root I have been able to pre- 
pare no analysis except of the ashes. The succeeding Table contains the results : 


TABLE No. 1.— Root and Tops. 








Root. Tops. Root. Tops. Root. Tops. 
Potassa ....... 54°6 46°8 | Magnesia ....- 43 3°4| Sulphuric acid 84 87 
EE Scabccess 0-8 0-6 | Oxides of iron, Carbonic acid. 60 8-0 
bs cone a3 5-4 10°5| alumina, &ec. 15 7-0 | , 4 > 
BOE cncteasun 35 4:0 | Phosphoric acid 155 11-0 TOM eccsaes asta _ 





This is the composition of a variety commonly called the yam, grown in the garden of 
Mr. George Jones. Other varieties have not been particularly examined. 


Tosacco (Nicotiana tabacum).—MM. Posselt and Reimann, two German chemists, 
give the following as the results of proximate analysis. The terms employed may be un- 
erstood by reference to any elementary work on Chemistry : 


TABLE No. 1.—Proximate Analysis of Tobacco Leaves. 





0 0-060 | Malic acid............ 0°540 | Silica ...... eeevccces - 0-088 
re 0-010 | Malate of ammonia.... 0°120 | Lignis ..............- 4-969 
Bitter extractive ...... 2°870 | Sulphate of potash .... 0048 | Water ..............- 87-280 
Gum and a little malate Chloride of potassium . 0°063 | Starch ............-..- a trace 
of lime .... ......-. 1-740 | Malate and nitrate of 99°876 
Green resin......-.... 0-267 | potash.............- oe de ORI | 0-194 
Albumen .... ........ 0-260 | Phosphate of lime - .... 0°166 % — 
GRID ences cconscccan 1-048 | Malate of lime ........ 0°242 Total...--.-+++--- 100-00 








All of the bodies here mentioned besides the mineral constituents, are composed essentially 
of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, with a small portion of nitrogen in a few instances. 
The ashes of this plant I have examined in various ways, and will give the results of two 
attempts in the succeeding Table : 
TABLE No. 2.—Ashes of Tobacco. 











No.1. No.2. Specimen No.1. No. 2. Specimen No.1. No. 2. 

J.W.Jones. A.S. Jones. JI.W.Jones, A.S.Jones. . J.W.Jones. A.SJones. 

Silica ...... -- 1559 14°50 | Chlo. potassiam. 1°75 1:80 | Phosphoric acid 14°80 = 15-00 
Lime .... .... 11°60 14°25 | Alumina and ox. Ammonia..... 200 1:50 
Magnesia ..... 775 650} manganese... 4°50 3-20 9984 9980 
Potassa ....-. 7:30 8°40 Carbonic acid . 19°75 18°00 Ne —— 0-20 
Seda .. 220-00 2°50 275 | Sulphuric acid. 1230 13:90 | ae ss Janes 








* This stalk was a very sorry specimen from the sand-bank on Mr. Baptiste’s low ground. I examined 
it on account of its defects mainly. Deficient in the alkalies. ” 
(773) 


The entire stalk, the grain only excepted, gives 5-2 per cent. of ash, composed as follows : 
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No. 1 was a light tobacco, used for smoking. No. 2 was grown on land that had been 
limed. and was considered a fair sample of marketable tobacco. 


Corton (Gossypium herbaceum).—I have made no attempt to analyze the stalk of this 
plant, nor of the seed. The ashes of the stalk as grown on the small farm of Mr. Geo. Jones 


are composed as follows : 
TABLE No. 1.—Ashes of the Stalk. 





I ee cic canwngesas TOG 1 OD ca dacs 6a0cccndenee 8°2 | Chlorine . 2.0.2 cccccses 0-5 
Bini dacdsnkadeee 27 | Mawmesia....ccccccccce 5°5 98 
Peroxide of iron .....-...- 3-4 | Carbonic acid .........- 165 | Logs .. 0-2 
tones. cts0seccs 20°5 | Phosphoric acid ........ Weare. sa, ee 

EEE kndertednedannctaus 10°5 | Sulphuric acid ......... 75| Total.....-..-.--.... 100-00 





I have attempted the organic analysis of the cotton yarn. Table No. 2 gives the result: 
TABLE No. 2.—Cotton Yarn. 
Carbon 65:15; Hydrogen 4:50; Oxygen 30°35=100°00 
Dr. Ure has given the following as the composition of the ashes of the Sea Island Cotton 


fibre : 
TABLE No. 3.—Ash of Sea Island Cotton. 


Phosphate of lime. .....- 9-0 | Peroxide of iron........ 3-0 | Sulphate of potash......- 9°3 
Carbonate of lime... .-.. 10°6 | Carbonate of potash .... 44°8 | Alumina a trace, and loss. 50 
Phosphate of magnesia .. 8°4 | Chloride of potassium ... 9-9 SSS: 








The soil of this County I have examined with some care, though not as extensively as I 
desired and intended. I anticipated much pleasure and profit in analyzing the various soils 
of the County and in forming an agricultural map; but the unusual pressure of College du- 
ties and other circumstances, have thus far forbidden. The following Table contains such 
analyses of the soil as I have made: 

TABLE No. 1—Containing the Composition of various Specimens of Soil and Subsoil of 
Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 


























































































































COMPOSITION| No. 1; No. 2} No. 3 No. 4{ No. 5) No. 6} No. 7} No. 8} No. 9 No. 10/No. 11|No. 12)No. 13} 
Wat.ofabsor.| 6°50, 8-00} 8-00) 5-Ou} 9°5 | 8-50) 6-50) 8-50) 8-50, 8-00) 7-55} 9-00) 6-50 
Veget. fibres} 3-00 1-00) 7-00 1-50} 3-00 | 5-50} 5-00] 2-00} 1-75 
Soluble gum! 3-50) 0-50} 2-00 1.5 | 3-00) 2-50 1-00, 4-00} 4-40| 3-50} 2-50 
Insolu. gum.| 5-50) 1-00) 3-00 2-0 | 5-00) 3-00 2-00, 5-30} 4-00) 4-00] 3-75 
Sand ....... 49-50, 30-00} 31-00} 61-00} 14-0 | 26-00) 62-00) 42-00) 53-00) 30-00! 35-00) 50-50} 37-00 
_ A 13-75) 31-50] 29-50) 15-00} 46-0 | 29-00) 12-50) 27-00) 20-55) 25-00, 27-00) 16-00} 26-50 
Alumina ....| 9°25] 19-45) 18-50) 10-25) 21-0 | 18-00} 8-00) 16°50) 11-00) 16-00} 12-00) 10-55) 16-75 
Perox. iron 2-00} 2°55) 1°50) 1°75) 2-0} 2°50) 0-50) 1-00) 0-50) O-Q5jatrace| 0-25) 1-00 
Ox. mangan.| 0°80} 0-40 0-10) 0-75 0-30 a trace 
Potassa, soda} 0-50} 0-55) 0-60 0-75| O-65\atracejatrace| 0-20, 0-75) 0-60; 0-50) 0-40 
Lime ...... 1-40} 2-00] 1-50 0 50} 0-75} 0-25) 0-10} 1-30) 2-50] 2-40) 1-50] 0-75 
Magnesia ...| 0-60} 0-65) 0-40 0-20} 0-50) 0-20; 0-20) 0-45) 0-50) 0.45) 0-30; 0-50 
Carb. acid ..| 0-65} 0-70} 0-20 0°45} 1-00] 0-25 0-40jatrace| 0-40} 0-30 
Sulphu. acid] 0-60! 1-80) 1-15 0-40} 0-90) 0-50} 1-00} 0-62) 0-50} 0-40} 0-50) 0-50 
Phosph. acid} 1-40) 0-40! 1-33 0-60} 1-20) 0-25; 0-50} 0-75) 1-00} 1-20} 0-75; 0-75 
Chlorine ....| 0°40 0°35 0-10)a trace 
Ammonia...| 0°35) 0-30; 0-50 0-20)\a trace 0-20 
Protox. iron. 1-60 | 0-25) 2-50 

99-70} 99-50} 99-70}100-00| 99-65) 99-75, 99-70} 99-60} 99-87|100-00\100-00| 99-75) 99-15 
RAM cnnani 0-30} 0-50} 0-30 0-35| 0-25) 0-30; 0-40] 0-13 0-25] 0-85 
Total..... 100-00(100-00,100-00}100 00(100-00}100- 00, 100° 00)100-00}100-00}100-00|100- 00} 100-00] 100-00 
COMPOSITION|No. 14) No. !5\No. 16|No. 17,No. 18|No. 19 No. 20|No. 21, No. 22\ No. 23 No. 24/No. 25;No. 26 
Watofabsor.| 7-00; 7-50) 6-00" 7-00, 6-5 | 5-00) 7-W} 8 00, 8-26] 7-50 6-00) 6-50) 7-00 
Vegeta. fibres 1.50} 1-75, 2-50) 2-25 2-00} 4-00' 5-00} 2-20 3-50) 0-10 
Soluble gum 200} 1-50) 1°75) 2-75 2-50] 4-30, 4-50] 2-00 3-00} 0-50 
Insulu. gum . 2°73} 2-73} 3-00) 2-00 2-30} 5°50} 5-40) 2-50 3-20) 0-25) 
Sand ....... 18-00} 38-00} 36-00, 54-00) 51-00] 56-00 50-10] 53-4 | 46-00} 62-50 62-00! 56-00! 42-00 
No onde 45°35] 26-00} 28-00} 16-00) 18-00} 21-00, 20-40] 11-00) 15-20] 11-00 10-50| 17-50, 29-5 
Alumina ....| 24°50] 17-00) 19-00} 10-50, 12-00] 12-00| 11-00} 6-40 8-8) 7-00 7-00) 12-75) 19-00 
Perox. ofiron| 3-00; 2-00} 0-50; 1-00, 1-00} 2-00, 0-40) 0-85) 0-40) 1-20, 0-60] 1-50) 1-7] 
Ox. mangan.|a traceja trace 0-30} 0-30) 0-20 atrace| 0-10! 
Potassa, soda} 0-10} 0-50} 0-50; 0-69 0-60 0-55} 0-50! 1-00) 0-70 0-8} 0-50 
Lime ....... 0-50} 1-00} 0 75} 0-50) 1-00] 0-75) 1-20) 1-70! 1-80] 1-50 1-75) 1-60) 0-10) 
Magnesia ...| 0-20) 0°50) 0-30) 0-25| 0-30} 0°40) 0-50; 0-80, 0-60! 0-30 0-25) 0-30) 0-10 
Carb. acid... 0-10} 0-40) 1-00) 0-25 0-20) 0-50, 0-75 | 0-20) 
Sulphu. acid | 0-40) 0-27) 0-60) 0-75) 0-50} 0-80! 0-55) 0-70! 0-60) 0-60 0-55) 0-75 
Phosph. acid| 0-50} 0-40} 0-70; 0-70} 0-60) 1:00; 0 60| 0-75! 0-55; 0-50 0-50) 0-80) 0-20 
Chlorine . . 0-25 0-30 0-20 
Ammonia... a trace 0-25; 0-30 atrace 
Protox. iron. 0 25 0-25} 0-50} 0-10; 0-35 0-20) 0-50 0 10; 0-20 
Chlo. sodium 0-25 0-40, 0-25 | 

99°55 99.52) 99-25] 99-55) 99-25) 99-45)100-00 100-00. 99-75/100-00 99-95) 99°55) 99-6 
Lose. ......] 0-45 0-48} 0-75] 0-45) 0-75, C-55| | 0-25 | 0-05) 0-45} 0-4 | 
Total..... 100-00} 100-00} 100-00} !00 001100-00, 100-00! 100-00; 100-00 100-00} 100-00 100-00; 100 00, 100-00} 
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No. 1 is a loamy soil of specific gravity 2353, from the hill-side rising from the Roanoke low 
ground. The land belongs to Richard B. Baptiste, Esq.. and this is true of the first six epecimens. 
No. 2 is from the bottom of a ditch 3 feet deep in the Roanoke low ground; clay loam of spe- 
cific gravity 2°272. No. 3 is from the Roanoke low ground, below the house ; loamy soil of spe- 
cific grav. 2-222. No. 4 is from a sand-bank near the river, of sp. grav. 2°567. No. 5 is from an 
old pond, 2 yards from the ditch on the side toward the river; subsoil clay, of sp. gravity 2°78. 
No. 6 is the soil from the same place ; clay loam of sp. grav. 2-200. No.7 to No. 15 inclusive are 
from the lands of Alexander Jones, Esq. No. 7 is from a field east of the house ; soil loamy iron 
of sp. grav. 2380. No. 8 is the subsoil of No. 7; sp. grav. 2272. No.9 is limed subsoil, second 
low ground Butcher's Creek, loamy, sp. grav. 2°173. No. 10 is the soil of No. 9, clay loam, spec. 
gravity 2130. No. 11 was supposed to be unlimed, from the same place as the preceding ; soil 
loamy ; sp. grav. 2°222. No. 12 is from the low ground of Batcher'’s Creek, opposite the old house 
on Mr. 8. Lockett’s land; loamy soil of sp. grav. 2:222. No. 13 is from a field in cultivation 80 
years; soil south of the walnut tree; loamy; sp. grav. 2173. No. 14 is subsoil of the preceding, 
clay, of sp. grav. 2170. No. 15 is from the field that had been subsoiled ; loamy ; sp. grav. 2°130. 
No. 16 is from the land ot Mr. Geo. Jones, lot west of the house ; loamy clay soil; sp. grav. 2°326. 
No. 17 is from the land of Col. F. W. Boyd, from the newly cleared field on the road to Lom- 
bardy Grove; loamy soil; sp. grav. 2345. The next three specimens are from the land of Dr. 
Wn. Jones. No. 18 is from the field on the same side with the house near the lane and oppo- 
site the barn south of the house ; loamy; sp. gravity 2.440. No. 19 is the subsoil of No. 18; red 
clay; sp. gravity 2°200 (a remarkable result compared with the preceding). No. 20 is from the 
same field, 100 yards from the lane in the bottom; loamy soil; sp. grav. 2400. Nos. 21 to 26 in- 
clusive are from Col. Lockett’s farm, Richland. No. 21 is from the lot toward the river, at the 
old house ; loamy soil; sp. grav. 2400. No. 22 is from the tobacco lot, old garden near the old 
house ; loamy soil ; sp. grav. 2-398 ; No. 23 is from the same spot as No. 21, but 18 inches deeper ; 
sandy loam ; sp. grav. 2°222. No. 24 is from the same spot as No. 22, but 1 foot deeper; sand 
loam; sp. grav. 2280. No. 25 is the subsoil of 22 and 24; loamy; sp. gravity 2440. No. 26 is 
from the gate north of the old house beyond the valley ; red clay, specific gravity 2-400. 

Another important branch of Agricultural Science relates to the composition, value and 
use of the different manures. I have obtained a few results, which I submit for your con- 
sideration. I made five analyses of the ashes of farm-yard manure, prepared by Mr. George 
Jones in the usual way. The pen was covered, whenever it was necessary, with corn 
stalks, wheat and oat straw, and particularly with leaves. 

TABLE No. 1.—Farm-yard Manure. 
































COMPOSITION. No. 1.|No. 2.{No. 3.|No. 4.{No. Aare 
PM, Occ we tiehed aiensod deatieude de lad 3°50} 2°70) 3°20) 325) 310) 3-15 
Salpharic I oo ing ioe saad bee RN bods wee 1°55; 1°30] 1°10! 1°60 1:00; 1°31 
Phosphoric acid ..............+---- betas étean ade 3°00} 3°15} 2°80) 3°40] 3:25) 3-12 
Re a tt eee heebae Cone aang ene’ 4°75} 5°00) 460) 480) 5-30) 489 
Magnesia ....00 -- 22 ee ce ne cece we ce cece ce ceeee ee] 280) 3°10) 3:00) 3°40) 2:90) 3-04 
DT {5 iid canes nave ekataadibhne sane ee ah Wea 2°50; 280; 290) 285) 3-00) 2-81 
a a ces mie wininahin Wit w Ove tesk th wali a, ns 
OSS REELED VIET ALLO E ENTE we, ie. >.) ge a 
Alumina and oxide of iron..........-.-.--..--..---| 2°10} 2°25) 2:30) 227] 2-41) 2-266 
99.25} 99-40) 99°76) 99-78) 99°61) 99-56 
Ns nsec a age tds als a dbel mieten ame ote inip ih mn ieee 0°75; O-60| O24) O22) O39) 0-44 
Tate . ooo oc oc wo ce oe cv cw cscs ce cece ec cese 0c cece +c) 1000010000100 00/100 00/160 6 160Ge 











The most important questions connected with Scientific Agriculture are the following: 
1. What is the composition of the soil? 2. What is the composition of the crops growing on 
it? 3. What is the composition of the various manures? 4. What are the relations existing 
between the soil, crops and manures by a knowledge of which it would be easy to adapt the 
manures to the soil, and the soil to the crops in the most economical and profitable manner ? 

It is necessary that the first three questions should be answered before the fourth can be 
undertaken. In the present state of Agricultural Science we can only prepare materials, 
state facts which may assist, perhaps, in answering, hereafter, these important questions. If 
I have obtained one fact that may be used for this purpose, I shall be fully compensated. 

With soils varying in their composition almost every step you make, with manures as 
changeable as the means of their formation, and with crops differing in their natures with 
the soil, manure, the period of their growth and the season of the year, it is not easy to an- 
swer the least important of the inquiries above mentioned. Many facts and much investiga- 
tion are needed, and every fact clearly ascertained will assist. 

The relations between Geology and Agriculture are beautifully illustrated in your County. 
The principle is everywhere manifest, that the nature of the soil depends on the nature of 
the rocks beneath. The sandy soil at Mr. Hall’s arises from the granitic rock, in which 
quartz predominates ; the age black, enduring soil of Dr. Tignal Jones's home plantation 
is derived from the granitic and sienitic rocks in which hornblende predominates—a soil 
that cannot be exhausted with proper management so longas the rocks endure. Butcher's 
Creek is distinguished by a hard clay iron soil and hard clay iron rocks, At the College, 
yellowish-white argi!laceous rocks give rise to a poor, aluminous soil, better suited to te 
mauvufacture of bricks than to the growth of plants, but easily improved with lime and ma- 
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nure. The same principle is manifest at the Buffalo Springs, in the vicinity of Abbeville, at 
Lombardy Grove, St. Tammany, Drapersville, and in every part of the County. But I can- 
not pursue this inquiry. 

I have no leisure to make any deductions from the facts stated in this Essay, but I leave 
them with you for consideration. It is a source of unfeigned regret that circumstances will 
not permit me to carry out fully the purpose I had cherished of exploring your County, 
classifying its various soils and forming a map representing the nature of the soil and showing 
the sources of your agricultural wealth. 

Mecklenburg is a large County, with much fertile soil, capable of supporting twice its 
present population. With appropriate husbandry its citizens will be as near E/ Dorado as 
they are likely to be in any section of our country. Let the plow be driven, and the grate- 
ful soil will yield its increase. The plow, directed by enterprise, skill and knowledge, shall 
do here what it has done elsewhere, renovate your svil and multiply threefold its produc- 
fons. 

“ Bread in its furrow springs, 
Health and repose it brings, 
Treasures unknown to Kin 

God save the Plow!” 


Yours, respectfully, J. W. HARDY. 





Wuat next ?—The distinguished Editor of the London Gardeners’ Chronicle advises his 
readers that Mr. Milton, of Great Marylebone-street, has contrived an apparatus for etherizin 
bees, which does its work admirably, without the least trouble. The bees are at first much agitated, 
then stupefied, and fall to the ground, when they may be handled with impunity. The effect is 
produced in little more than a minute and a half. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
[Corrected, January 22, for the Monthly Journal of Agriculture.] 





ASHES—Pots, Ist sort, 48 .% 100 ih. 5 75 @— — Staves, White Oak, pipe, M.... 60 — @— — 
Pearls, lst sort, '48..........--.... 7—@-—— Staves, White Oak, bhd......... - $ = o= = 
BEESWAX—American Yellow .... — 22 @— 24 Staves, White Oak, bbl........... 33 — @35 — 
CANDLES—Mould, Tallow..? 1b... — 12 @— 14 Staves, Red Oak, hhd............ 28 — @32 — 
Sperm ......---2-- 220+ eceee-- eee — 32 @— 33 PRONE cc crecstceseestiscvcesius 27 — @32 — 
Cc IN FYOM. ...cccseces: - t.— 7 @— 10 Scantling, Eastern.......--...... 17 50 @20 — 
COTTON BAGGING—Kentucky... — 154@— 16 DOIN Ei ccascnneecnansons s 30 — @35 — 
CORDAGE—American......-. ¥? b.— 1l @— 12 Timber, Oak........ # cubic foot — 22 @— 25 
DOMESTIC GOODS—Shirtings, P y. — 5 @— 9 Timber, White Pine............ - <= ti oe 
Sheetings......-.---.+------+--- — 6 @ 15 Timber, Georgia Yellow Pine .... — 30 @— 35 
FEATHERS—American, live....... — 32 @— 35 BED 5. co 5cmesasened # bunch 2 50 @ 275 
FLAX—American .......-..------- —— @— 9 Shingles, Cedar, 3 feet, 1st quality. 28 — @34 — 
FLOUR & MEAL—Genesee, pure, bbl. 6 25 @ 6 374 Shingles, Cedar, 3 feet, 2d quality. 27 — @32 50 
Genesee, from Western Wheat .. 6 06@ 6 12}| Shingles, Cedar, 2 feet, lst quality. 20 — @25 — 
TIOY <occe-ccccccescecccsscecees 6 — @ 6 06} Shingles, Cedar, 2 feet, 2d quality. 18 — @22 —- 
0 ee ——@6— Shingles, Cypress, 2 feet.......... 18 — @22 — 
Michigan ......--.--.--- baaseae 6— @612 Shingles, Company.............. 35 — @38 — 
SE  ckadubondcskevacdeebeaecss 6 — @ 6 12% yr ole ag 6d to 20d...% Ib. — 10 @— 14 
Brooklyn and New-York ..-.....-. — —@6t— Cut 4d to 40d........--.- 22.22... — 44@— 4 
Brandywine ........---++-+-+++-- 6 50 @— — | PLASTER PARIS—# ton......... 250 @— — 
Georgetown......--------++++-++- — — @ 650 | PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess, # bbl... 8 25 @ 9 — 
Baltimore, Howard-street ........ 6 25 @ 6 374 EE i aan keds oo aes teen a 550@6— 
Richmond City Mills...........-. —— @7 50 Pork, Mess, Ohio, old .. ......... 10 — @10 25 
Richmond Country...........---. 6 374@— — Pork, Mess, Ohio, new .......... 1175 @ 2 — 
Alexandria........ eccccccees- 625 — @ 6 37} Pork, Prime, Ohio, old ........... 6 0 @— — 
Fredericksburg, Petersburg City. 6 37}@— — Pork, Prime, Ohio, new.......... 7 GU@ 7 75 
Rye Flour .......-...-----++---- 425 @ 4 50 Lard. Ohio, new..........-. ? bh. — 7i@— 8} 
Corn Meal, Western and State... 3 124@ 3 18} Hams, Pickled ..... Sia ceadtueen — 7@— 7% 
Corn Meal, Jersey ......-------- 325 @ 3 37} Hams, Smoked.................- — %@— 11h 
GRAIN—Wheat, White.... bush. 1 35 @ 1 40 Shoulders, Pickled .............. — 4@— 5} 
Wheat, Red and mixed.........- 125 @ 1 33 Beef Hams in Pickle ........... — 9 @10 530 
Rye, Northern ...........------. — — @— 9 Beef, Smoked..........--.- ? b.— 6 @— 
Corn, Jersey and Northern yel... — 74 @— 75 Butter, Orange County Dairy .... — 19 @— 21 
Corn, Southern, yellow.......... — — @—— Butter, Western Dairy .......... — 14 @— 16 
Corn, Western, flat yellow .......— — @— 73 cn acnkws de veaccinteracane — 6@— 7 
Oats, Northern ..........-....-- — 48 @— 50 | SEEDS—Clover.............. ? bh.— 7 @— FH 
OL Ee aa a — 42 @— 45 ME dditkecocescedéel # tierce 15 — @18 — 
HAY—North River in bales, #100% — 72 @— 80 PRE, Ths. o cocccccncccesesse —— a — 
HEMP—American, dew-rotted..ton120 —@140 — | SOAP—New-York..-.........- P bh.— 4@— 7 
- * water-rotted. .... 160 —@190 — | TALLOW—American Rendered ... — 8 @— 8§ 
pS ETN: — 5 @— 6 | TOBACCO—Virginia......... @%b.— %2%@— 7% 
IRON—American Pig, No. 1......-.. —— @a-— — Kentucky and Missouri.......-.--- — 4@— 7 
* Common.......-.. 30 — @32 50 | WOOL—Am. Saxony, Fleece,.? 1. — 42 @— 47 
LIME—Thomaston. ......... % bbl. — 85 @— 90 American Full Blood Merino ..... — 38 @— 40 
LUMBER—Boards, N.R., #M. ft. clr. 35 — @ 40— American } and 2 Merino. --..---. — 33 @— 36 
Boards, Albany Pine....... # pee. — 10 @— 19 American Native and } Merino... — 28 @— 30 
Plank, Georgia Y. Pine. # M. ft... 27 50 @30 — Superfine, Pulled Country........ — 33 @— 35 
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